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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, ‘in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
Genera! Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE* 


An organization of religious liberals 
whose purpose is to sustain one another in 
united action against social injustice and 
in the realization of religious ideals in 
present day society. 


Program and Platform, 1937-1938 


The U. F. S. J. proposes to defend and 
maintain civil and religious liberties, par- 
ticularly where repressive trends are mani- 
fest in the United States, and support the 
aims and purposes of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

The U. F. S. J. supports the co-opera- 
tive movement wherever founded on 
Rochdale principles, and urges its mem- 
bers to affiliate with local co-operatives or 
to assist in the organization of new co- 
operatives. 

The U. F. S. J. urges active participa- 
tion in agencies working for international 
understanding, world peace and the re- 
moval of the economic and all other cauess 
of war. 

The U. F. S. J. proposes as a specific 
project wherever the need is manifest, the 
defense of our public schools and univer- 
sities from sectarian and political exploita- 
tion, the defense of academic freedom by 
opposition to teachers’ oath bills and to all 
other invasions of educational demo- 
cracy. 

The U. F.S. J. is opposed to compulsory 
military training in schools and colleges, 
and to compulsory salutes to the flag. 

The U. F. 8S. J. believes that exemption 
from military service either in time of 
peace or of war should be granted by law 
without discrimination to all who believe 
that war is wrong and conscientiously re- 
fuse to bear arms. 

The U. F. 8S. J. rejoices that the United 
States government affirms and upholds the 
right of workers to organize unions and 
bargain collectively under leadership of 
their own choosing and plans of their own 
design, and the U. F. S. J. therefore en- 
dorses the legislation recently enacted by 
the Federal Government to that end. 

The U.F.S.J. believes that all Unitarian 
churches and agencies, beginning with the 
Beacon Press, should demonstrate sym- 
pathy with organized labor by having all 
their printing bear the union label. 

The U. F. S. J. urges the establishment 
wherever needed of birth control clinics; 
it supports the Federal public health ser- 
vice in its campaign to eradicate syphilis, 
and favors public discussion and education 
along the lines of prevention as well as 
treatment. 

The U. F. S. J. believes that it is a 
responsibility of government to provide 
all of its citizens with the opportunity for 


*Published in full at the request of the 
president, the Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of 
Chicago, to supplement digest quoted in 
the Christian Leader, July 17, 1937. 


self-support, and that adequate relief 
should be given by government to all un- 
employable persons; that government 
should recognize this as a permanent 
obligation and provide therefor on a 
planned stable and continuing basis; that 
relief should be administered without the 
infliction of mental! cruelty; that self-help 
co-operatives, governmentally subsidized, 
offer a means of providing means of self- 
support without excessive taxation. The 
U.F.S. J. urges its members to scrutinize 
relief set-ups at all times. 

The U. F. S. J. recommends to its mem- 
bers fraternal co-operation in social action 
with all religious fellowships and agencies. 

The U. F. 8S. J. believes that the rela- 
tionship between religious idealism with 
its concern for human welfare and social 
action must be made clear, to the end that 
discussion of social topics or affairs can 
never be held irrelevant to Unitarian 
gatherings and services. 

The U. F. S. J. recommends the follow- 
ing for study by Unitarians; calling par- 
ticular attention to the effectiveness of 
the technique of the New Partnership 
plan which can be extended to both men 
and women: Public Ownership. Socialized 
Medicine. Neutrality Legislation. City 
Manager Government. Taxation of 
Church Property. The Cause and Cure of 
Crime. Proportional Representation. Op- 
position to the Sales Tax. An Interna- 
tional Police Force. Sanctions and the 
League of Nations Covenant. Crime, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Penal Conditions. 
Removing the Stigma of Charity from Old 
Age Security. Allocation of Taxation in 
Relation to Ability to Pay. The Responsi- 
bilities of Capital, Labor and the Public. 

(Other pertinent subjects selected lo- 
cally to be added.) 

Note: Although the above program de- 
fines the objectives of the U. F. S. J. as 
formulated for 1937-1938 at the annual 
meeting, the program is not binding upon 
individual members or regional groups, 
which are free to formulate their own pro- 
gram of action realistically in terms of 


local need. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon is minister 
of the Universalist church in Syracuse, 
NesYs 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity in New Ycrk City. 

Rev. Laura B. Galer is minister of the 
Universalist church in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong is secretary 
of the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference. 

Sanford Bates went from the office of 
the Commissioner of the Department of 
Correction in Massachusetts to become 
superintendent of feceral prisons. He is 
now president of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. 
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SELECTING A NEW GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


UCH of the current discussion about selecting 
another General Superintendent for our Church 
is proceeding upon the theory that we are 

bereft of suitable material out of which to make such 
an officer. This is all the more surprising because it 
is taking place in a Church which professes great faith 
in man and has much to say about the capacities in- 
nate in so many which never have been brought 
out. 

In that most beautiful and appealing book, ‘“The 
Diary of a Country Priest,’’ by Georges Bernanos, of 
which a review will appear later, there is a side-light 
thrown on our problem by this record in the diary: “I 
believe, in fact I am certain, that many men never 
give out the whole of themselves, their deepest truth. 
They live on the surface, and yet sorich is the soil of 
humanity that even this thin outer layer is able to 
yield a kind of meager harvest which gives the illusion 
of real living. I’ve heard that during the last war 
timid little clerks would turn out to be real leaders; 
without knowing it, they had in them the passion to 
command.” 

Admitting that we have our share of mediocre, 
superficial, men and women in the Universalist Church, 
we are not prepared to say that we do not possess 
abundant material for every position that we need to 
fill. Doctor Etz was once a comparatively unknown 
pastor. Power, dignity, prestige, have come to him 
with the passing of the years. We do not need to 
have all of our General Superintendents alike. Many 
a useful man has failed in a pastorate because he was 
the same kind of man as his predecessor, and people 
always were comparing the two. A successful man, 
as a rule, ought to be succeeded by a man of different 
type. 

As we come to set down names, however, on the 
blank sent out by the Board of Trustees, we sense anew 
the responsibility that rests upon them and upon us. 

: It is comparatively easy to deal in abstractions. 
It is not so easy to name names. But that is what 
all of us ought to try todo. We hold that the system 
under which we are operating is a far more sensible 

system than it would be to throw the matter into a 
General Convention, and for all practical purposes 
it is just as democratic a system. 

. So let us start out for a new Superintendent. Let 

us not be so much concerned as to whether now he is 
getting $1,500 or $3,000. Let us discover, if humanly 
possible, whether the man in question has some faith 


oy 


initiative, courage, kindness, courage, utter frankness, 
courage, common sense, courage, faith, are what we 
want. Put down the names. 

* * 


A MONTH OF MANY SPECIAL DAYS 


URING the month of November, the Univer- 
salist people think of their distinguishing doc- 
trine, the supreme value of every human be- 

ing, they emphasize the importance of their Japan 
Mission, they celebrate Armistice Sunday and plan 
for that great day when “the war drums sound no 
longer and the battle flags are furled,’”’ and then they 
move on to Thanksgiving Day with its memories of 
three centuries on our continent and of more than three 
millenniums in the records of our Bible. 

It might seem to some people as if we had here a 
number of subjects that do not belong together. In 
fact they are all one subject. We cannot say that all 
souls are precious in God’s sight without including the 
Chinese and the Japanese. We cannot declare that 
war is wicked without declaring that it is nothing 
but fratricide for children of one Heavenly Father to 
shoot each other down. And if these convictions are 
sound, the fact that we can stand for them and 
exemplify them is our great reason for Thanksgiving. 

So with no abrupt turning, we can move on from 
All Souls Sunday to Japan Sunday, to Armistice Day, 
to Thanksgiving Day. 


* * 


GOOD GOVERNMENT WINS 

OOD government won a smashing victory in 
New York City in the re-election of Mayor 
F. H. La Guardia, and the triumph of the fusion 
ticket practically all along the line. Tammany Hall 
was defeated, a highly efficient mayor was returned to 
office for four years, and control of the Board of 

Estimate passed into the hands of his friends. 

Next to Mayor La Guardia’s election the victory 
of Thomas E. Dewey running for district attorney 
created great enthusiasm. New York has been cursed 
with a kind of crime called a racket, where the head 
men of the racket are kept out of sight. Dewey as 
special prosecutor has followed the trail straight to the 
higher ups and brought many of them to justice. That 
he has lived through the campaign says something 
about the organization of society in New York. 

William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, came up promptly after election with a signed 
article which immediately was telegraphed all over the 
country. It begins with these words: 

What are the Republicans of this nation going to do 
about Fiorello La Guardia? They cannot ignore him as 
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a man, and asa political phenomenon he is so significant 
that, if the Republicans shut their eyes to him, the un- 
dertaker may just as well put pennies on them and go 
ahead with the embalming process. 

Which does not mean that they will have to take 
La Guardia or pass out. It means that the Republican 
Party must give up hope of nominating a plug hat or 
any one from the plug-hat section. 

This country today is definitely out of the control 
of the business man in politics. The business of America 
today is justice—an honest, equitable readjustment of 
the national income as between those who toil with 
their hands and those who direct industry with organiz- 
ing brains. 


Whatever the national significance of the elec- 
tions, there is no question but what plain honesty and 
frankness in politics were vindicated in many places 
on November 2. 

Those who live and work in Boston were made 
especially happy by the defeat of former Mayor and 
former Governor Curley, running for the office of 


mayor. 
* * 


THE*OBJECT OF THE Yori GaU; 


T the Birthday Party of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union held in Chicago in 
October, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washing- 

ton, who was national president of the young people in 
1905 and 1906, recalled the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the Y. P. C. U. held in Boston and 
Lynn in 1914. 

“After a week of meetings in Boston,” said Dr. 
Perkins, “‘the convention adjourned to Lynn for the 
anniversary exercises all day Sunday. They were held 
in the First Universalist Church, of which I was 
pastor. Apart from my service as president, my 
happiest association with the Union was acting as 
host on this occasion. It has seemed to me that the 
object of a young people’s organization never was 
better stated than on the tablet that was unveiled at 
the morning service. In substance the inscription was, 
‘The National Young People’s Christian Union was 
organized in this church in 1889, to gather the young 
people of the church, to educate them in the religion 
of Christ, and to graduate them into the service of 
the Kingdom of God.’ ” 

It is both interesting and important to recall 
this chapter of church history, as the young people 
get ready for their fiftieth anniversary in 1939. 


* * 


STARTING A LIBRARY 


ANY years ago a wealthy resident of New York 

City offered to build a library for the village 

of Cobleskill, New York, on the condition that 

the village would provide funds to carry it on. The 

offer was declined. The wealthy gentleman, who was 

attached to Cobleskill because of his birth in a near 

by place, later on repeated the offer informally, but 

again he was told that the taxpayers could not assume 

such a burden. 

Years passed, and the town had no public library. 

It seemed as if there might never be a library in the 

place unless some wealthy person should build, equip 
and endow one. 


But always there was sentiment for a library. 
Citizens would visit other places and see neat little 
town libraries, and come back and express regret that 
Cobleskill had no library. The public school system 
grew, a state school of agriculture was located in the 
town, and while both high school and state school had 
libraries, they were inadequate. 

The objection raised to a library was the ex- 
pense. The town was putting more and more money 
into schools, roads, side-walks, water and sewage 
systems, and it seemed as if the library was a super- 
fluous project. _ 

Many things that the community needs, but does 
not know that it needs, have come through private 
‘ndividuals supplying the need, demonstrating the 
importance of the thing furnished, and eventually 
inducing the community to take it over. Even schools 
themselves once were all in private hands. So with 
hospitals and with many other things. 

Thus it came about that a little group in Cobles- 
kill, New York, began to talk about starting a li- 
brary. Finally in 1922 one man met another on the 
street corner and said, “How about it? Shall we 
launch that library project?” And the other man, 
seventy then but active, said, “Go ahead.” 

In the sitting room of a private home a group of 
a dozen or more gentlemen met on general invitation 
to canvass the situation. One or two had resided in 
other towns where there had been libraries, and they 
told how such libraries were organized. One or two 
asked as to the need of a library in Cobleskill, and 
hinted that people had their own libraries. Others 
kept bringing forward the statement that nothing 
would grow unless it was started, that if it was in 
existence people would will money to it, and that even 
if it were small and weak, it would demonstrate that 
there was a need. So the meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to study the question of organization, and the 
committee called a meeting in 1923 which resulted in 
starting the Cobleskill Free Library. 

There were years of struggle, when the library 
board had all it could do to pay a librarian, and when 
books were all too few, when gifts too many times 
were of books that nobody wanted. But the state of 
New York has a system under which it co-operates 
with struggling libraries and lends books, and this 
was a great help. 

Then the town was induced to take the library 
over, and appropriate $2,000 a year, and the name 
was changed to the Cobleskill Public Library. 

When the new Central School building was 
finished an old brick school building centrally lecated 
was left vacant. The library board took it up with 
the Board of Education, got their consent, called a 
special election, and had the front half of this building 
given for library purposes. Then under the leadership 
of the county judge, who became chairman of a cam- 
paign committee, over $20,000 was raised and the old 
school building was changed into a beautiful public 
library building. It was dedicated on October 1 of 
this year. 

Now this narration is made for the purpose of 
observing that nothing good or bad can come unless 
there is a start, and that a good institution vitally 
needed is its own best advertisement. - 
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It is likely that this young library at Cobleskill 
will be strengthened as the years pass. It may de- 
velop into a county library, with motor cars taking 
books to many sections. If it does, its influence will 
be powerful. 

The day of reading is not over. The movie, the 
radio, the motor car, have not ended books. An era 
of machines has not done away with the scholar. 
About great books there is a charm that is enduring. 
The public library helps people realize it. 


* Ox 


THE ETHIC OF THE BOMB 


E are—let us be frank—aghast at the terror 
which confronts us. Yet even more shat- 
tering than our personal dread is the realiza- 

tion of complete collapse that has befallen the moral 
sense of the world. There can be no common ethic 
in a world wherein death in its most frightful forms 
can be rained from the sky, systematically and merci- 
lessly, upon harmless folk whose only crime is that 
they are of a different nationality or political color. 

So far have we sunk in our ethical code that it is 
scarcely possible to sink lower. The bomb has ripped 
and crashed its way through more than steel and 
stone, and flesh and blood; it has shattered the moral 
order that for centuries has been slowly broadening 
its scope and strengthening its control over the anti- 
social impulses of man. During the Middle Ages the 
worst rigors of warfare were mitigated by the tacitly 
accepted laws of chivalry. There were certain things 
that were simply ‘‘not done” even in the most des- 
perate stress of battle. Even in the early stages of the 
Great War something of these old restraints lingered 
on, as did the more formal constraints of the Geneva 
and Hague Conventions. Perhaps had the war ended 
within its first year, the roused but sickened mind of 
Europe would have reacted with strong and wholesome 
protest against the insanity and futility of war in 
general. As it was, the struggle continued until the 
sense of international honor weakened and crumbled 
to its final collapse. 

Even so, during the succeeding years of reflection 
the struggle to save the soul of Europe from utter 
shame was renewed, and would almost certainly have 
succeeded but for the newly discovered power of the 
bomb. It was just too much for cold-blooded ambi- 
tion to renounce this perfect engine of destruction; 
it was so simple, so certain in its effects, so completely 
unanswerable, that men of violence were fascinated by 
it. They could not suffer its abolition until its amazing 
powers had been exploited to the full. 

During England’s great and decisive struggle for 
political liberty in the seventeenth century, Sir John 
Eliot, speaking in the House of Commons, said: “‘Great 
men and officers are a happy thing if they be good, and 
one of the greatest blessings of the land; but power 
converted into evil is the greatest curse that can befall 
it.” Thus it has happened again, this time not in 
England but the world over, and the ancient struggle 
must be waged again upon a wider field. As always, 
the worst evil has been wrought in the human mind, 


_ for bombs are only the agents of personal motives, and 


; 


if those motives be changed they will not be used. 


- Counter-attack is no solution of the problem; it is at 


best only a reaction of desperation, for bombs cannot 
be destroyed by bombs. It seems probable that the 
most insidious evil that has been wrought is in the 
destruction of the sense of personal worth that has 
taken place. A civilization that tolerates and fosters 
the death-rain from the sky cannot attach high value 
to the lives that are thereby to be destroyed, whilst 
the potential victims for their part find it difficult to 
assess their own worth as of much importance. It 
thus seems to many people that the highest wisdom 
is to have as good a time as possible today, and not to 
worry over-much about a tomorrow that promises 
little but stress and tragedy. 

There is much in common prudence to justify 
such an attitude, but nothing in high morality. When 
a race loses faith in its power to shape its own destiny 
it has already begun to decline, and its irresolution 
will inevitably bring it to the very evils it dreads. 
And so a way out from so pitiable a state of things 
must always be sought by vigorous and adventurous 
minds. We owe a greater debt of gratitude than is 
commonly paid to those of our statesmen who refuse 
to surrender hope and who continue strenuously to 
curb the madness of the nations. But ordinary 
people can do much by changing their own manner of 
thought, and especially by seeking to recover a saner 
standard of values. It is almost certain that the 
modern disparagement of personal worth has proceeded 
collaterally with a decline in the belief in personal 
immortality. For various reasons, not all of them 
ignoble, that belief has rapidly waned in modern 
times, until many even of those who still cling to it 
do so somewhat desperately and half apologetically. 
It is difficult to see how respect for personality can be 
recovered apart from a revived consciousness of the 
worth of the individual to the Eternal Mind; that is, 
to God. The shadow of the philosopher has always 
been over the politician, though often unnoticed, and 
in days to come when mankind has struggled through 
its present anxieties it will be seen that those who 
wrestled with the problem of human destiny were 
making their peculiar but vital contribution to the 
resolution of issues that seemed superficially to be the 
problems of statesmen alone. Thus it is that, in the 
scholar’s study, in pulpit and pew, in discussion 
circles, laboratories, and in the deeper recesses of per- 
sonal experience, the true estimate of human worth 
will be rediscovered, and the devilish ethic of the 
bomb—exploded!—The Inquirer, London. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Sockman’s definition of a patriot in his 
Armistice Sunday sermon was “one who loves his 
country not only with all his heart and soul but with 
all his mind and strength.” It really would help 
mightily to have some intellectual insight and integ- 
rity mixed in with the fervor. 


When a man named Bedaux was a sand-hog 
down under the subcellars of New York, and a man 
named Edward was Prince of Wales and the King of 
England to be, just what would we have said of the 
mentality of a person who predicted that life would 
make sand-hog and king comrades and friends? 
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The Way for Universalists* 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


I am the way, the truth, and the life. John 14:6. 


NY man who dares to assume that he knows 
“the” way for a denominational body is tread- 
ing upon presumptuous ground. No single 

mind is omniscient. No one voice can speak the final 
word for the many. Even a Pope, with a power that 
is well-nigh absolute and with generations of author- 
ity back of him, cannot speak the mind of all his 
people. This is indeed a blessing, and particularly 
in a free fellowship where independent thought is in- 
dispensable. And s0, in the last analysis, this attempt 
to point the way for Universalists during this baffling 
and challenging age is simply one man’s view—a voice 
crying in the wilderness of doubt and confusion. It 
is not conceived as the final word nor even as a com- 
pelling word, except where it may harmonize with the 
truth. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, in his little book, ‘“The Faith of 


a Worker,” makes this interesting statement: ‘‘All re- 
ligions have their origin in the tensions of life and are 
sustained by the energies which they generate.”’ 
(Page 85.) I like that, but I would hesitate a little on 
one word. That word “all’’ covers too much territory. 
But the essential point is well taken. Religion does 
grow out of need and is sustained by need, and human 
need produces tension. 

And so, as we begin our search for the “way,” 
we might well ask ourselves the question: In what kind 
of tension did the Universalist Church find its origin? 
The answer is not far to seek. Universalism, under 
John Murray, found its origin in the tension created 
by a cold and forbidding theology depicting the 
Eternal as a favor-seeking and favor-dispensing God. 
Here was the tension of fear produced by a theology 
as narrow as it was thin. This tension created a re- 
volt of the spirit, and out of that revolt grew the Uni- 
versalist Church. We came in answer to a human 
need. If there had been no James Relly and no John 
Murray, there would have been others to proclaim 
the larger truth of God’s eternal love. So great was 
that tension in the field of theology that it produced 
an amazing energy. Men and women on fire with the 
vision of a loving God became indeed burning bushes. 
Nothing could discourage them. Churches and meet- 
inghouses sprang up everywhere. And the prediction 
was freely made that ours would be one of the strong 
Churches of the future. For more than a hundred 
years we have been sustained in our work by the 
energies created by that theological tension. When 
that tension began to recede, the numerical strength 
of the Universalist Church began to diminish. The 
statistics are very revealing here. In the year 1843 
we had 580 preachers, 918 societies, 747 churches and 
meetinghouses and twenty-three periodicals. We 
cannot begin to match those figures today. It is 
literally true that we thrived on persecution. And 
when at last the Christian forces of our world laid aside 
their cudgels and took us in, we began at once to fold 


*Sermon preached at Unity Church, Oak Park, IIl., Conven- 
tion Sunday, October 17, 1937. 


our tents. Paradoxically, there are more Universalists 
in the world today than ever before, while at the same 
time there are fewer Universalist churches, fewer 
ministers and fewer members. 

Sometimes we try to gloss over the situation. 
We hate to admit that we are slipping. But such is 
the fact, and it will do us no good to deny it. Already 
some of our people are looking for a juniper tree where 
they may take up their vigil of despair, while others 
are seeking a more gentle and perhaps glorious oblivion 
through ecclesiastical matrimony. 

I find myself today completely out of sympathy 
with the assumption so common among us: we have 
leavened the Orthodox loaf, therefore our work is 
done. To make such an assumption is tantamount 
to saying that His kingdom has come and His will is 
being done on earth. Think of it! We have one 
great victory to our credit—that particular tension 
has been broken. Pray God it may never be resur- 
rected. But all about us are the cries of human need. 
Life is tense. And if we as a Church want to know 
the ‘‘way”’ for us, all we need to do is study life, dis- 
cover where the tension is greatest, and plan our 
program accordingly. 

Perhaps the greatest tension today is that which 
is being produced by the world-wide struggle between 
authority and liberty. Shall the way to a better life 
be along the road of regimentation or along the 
paths of freedom? That is the question of the hour. 
It will not be settled in a generation, perhaps not in a 
century. Let the leaders of our religious education 
take note. 

One of the most sinister aspects of the European 
situation involves the youth program, where millions 
of boys and girls are being drilled in the philosophies 
of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. Some day we are 
going to reap the whirlwind of this sowing—a whole 
generation of youth being grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of warfare, nationalism and the totalitarian state. 
If these three men were to die tomorrow, their ideas 
would carry on. Somewhere in the world we must 
raise up another generation of youth grounded in the 
fundamentals of good will, charity, liberty and inter- 
nationalism. That is only part of our task, but is 
most important Begin with the history of Univer- 
salism and proceed from there to the larger issues of 
liberalism. R 

Dr. J. M. Atwood is right when he says that the 
call of the hour is for a responsible staunch liberalism. 
Unmistakably that is our way and direction. No 
longer is the struggle confined to the field of theol- 
ogy—it embraces the whole of life. Denomination- 
alism is an insignificant point in the world-wide ten- 
sion between opposing philosophies of life. Here 
indeed is an issue—‘‘something that is really vital, 
worth serving and sacrificing for.” This is our way 
as a Church. 

One very important point needs emphasizing 
here. To fortify and extend the liberal philosophy of 
life does not mean that we, as a Church, must take 
sides on every controversial question of the hour, and 
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turn our pulpits into public forums. Our fight must 
be on the side of principle. For example, to take sides 
either way in the present labor trouble would be futile. 
Our place is on the side of truth, justice, Christian 
morality, condemning anything and everything in an 
economic order that brutalizes or warps the life of 
man. If we really believe in the supreme worth of 
human personality, we need not want for a gospel. 
Humanist and theist can stand shoulder to shoulder 
in proclaiming the rights of man. 

Let us insist that man, as the child of God, is en- 
titled to the best, that his spirit is infinitely precious. 
The way of heresy today is in the field of man and not 
in the field of theology. It will not be difficult to 
work out the implications of our gospel. The difficulty 
will come in our effort to implement our teaching. 
But I believe even that can be accomplished if we 
will set ourselves seriously to the task. The fact that 
we are a small denomination need not discourage us. 

In our various gatherings, conventions, etc., we 
have talked a good deal lately about church unity and 
interdenominational co-operation. This is an im- 
portant field which admittedly needs further cultiva- 
tion. Apparently nothing of truly vital importance 
has come out of these discussions. On one or two 
occasions our people have been stirred to fever pitch. 
They have been given a glimpse of the promised land, 
as it were, but unfortunately the journey has ended 
there. Today we are catching the backwash of these 
efforts which did not materialize. Strange that in all 
of these discussions it has not occurred to us that a 
little more unity of purpose and action within our own 
fold might be of considerable value. Asa Church we 
seem to be going in no particular direction today. We 
have nothing that resembles a plan or program except 
possibly in the field of finance. The result is a bad 
ease of anemia. Ministers are discouraged and our 
people are losing hope. The time seems ripe, there- 
fore, for the rallying and unifying of our scattered 
forces around some well-considered plan or purpose 
that will not do violence to our essential liberty and 
will, at the same time, enrich and ennoble the life of 
man. 

It does not fall within my province to state what 
that plan or purpose might be. I can only set forth 
my firm conviction that the way for us as a Church is 
the way of a strong, responsible liberalism which will 
find expression in a studied plan looking toward the 
ennobling of the human spirit and the whole life of 
man. There is tension aplenty in the present world 
situation—the issues are sharply drawn and they find 
expression in every local community. 

Some of these scattered ideas may be brought to- 
gether and illuminated by calling to mind the experi- 
ence of the Society of Friends during the World War. 
While other religious groups were being victimized by 
propaganda, these people held to their course. They 
remained true to their ideals of love and peace. War 
and their brand of religion did not mix. Therefore 
they would have none of war. In all essentials they 
maintained their liberty. So far as I know they re- 
fused to bless the war, yet they did not dodge their 

humanitarian responsibility. They emerged from 
that period of hate and horror without compromising 
e cause of Christ, without loss of respect. The ex- 
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periences left them stronger numerically and, what 
is more important, stronger morally and spiritually. 

One of the popular cries in our Zion of late has 
been to this effect: Follow the Christian way of life. 
Frankly, I am not deeply impressed when I hear these 
words. They sound well and slide easily from the 
tongue. But what does this phrase mean? Do we 
mean by it the “Catholic” Christian way, the “Chris- 
tian Science” Christian way, the ‘Orthodox”’ Christian 
way, the “Liberal” Christian way? What do we mean 
precisely? I do not know, and I doubt if a satisfac- 
tory definition could be given. 

Do I dare suggest, therefore, that the way for us 
as individuals is not necessarily the Christian way of 
life? Itisrather the Jesus way of life. We know what 
that means. And so, when the Master says, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life,” he gives us all the pat- 
tern we need. 

I recall here the viewpoint of a friend of mine in 
Syracuse. He tries to follow the Jesus way of life. 
We serve together on what is known as the Civic Wel- 
fare Committee. The chairman of that committee has 
a habit of referring to the members as the “righteous” 
people of Syracuse. Said my friend one day recently: 
“Tf that man calls me a righteous person again I shall 
rise in protest. I am not righteous; I am only trying 
to do what I think is right.” 

Most of us feel this way. But that does not 
hinder me from saying that we as Universalists must 
be a superior people. We must be superior morally, 
ethically and spiritually without the aspect of self- 
righteousness. In the presence of the religious, re- 
spectable people of his time Jesus enumerated some of 
their shortcomings and then, turning to his followers, 
said: ‘‘But it shall not be so among you.”” They must 
be superior—that was their way. So it must be our 
way as individuals. And according as we more and 
more make this our way shall we make an imperish- 
able contribution to his kingdom of love, truth and 


peace. 
* * * 


HOME-LIKE! 
REVIVAL 
Beginning Sunday, May 30, 1937 
at the Ohio Street Baptist Church 
Plain Pointed Preaching By 
Rev. E. W. Milner 
State Evangelist of Little Rock 


Some Subjects to be Discussed: ‘‘A Great Revival,’ 
“Going Up to Mt. Moriah,” “Pigs Is Pigs,” “Ringing Door 
Bells at Midnight,” “Taking God at His Word,” ‘“‘What Is the 
Matter with the World and the Way Out,” “‘The World’s Big- 
gest Fool,’ ‘“Near the Fire, in the Fire and on the Fire,”’ ‘“‘Lend- 
ing a Helping Hand,” ““What the Holy Spirit Does for the Chris- 
tian,’ and many other subjects you will enjoy. 

Soul stirring singing by two large choirs led by the pastor, 
Rev. L. D. Eppinette. Two pianos will be used and these will 
be supplemented by our church orchestra. 

Prayer meeting and young people’s service at 7. 15. p.m. 
Morning devotionals on KOTN next week. 
You will find a hearty welcome at all of these services in 
“The Home-Like Church” 
—Advertisement in an Arkansas paper. 

Home-like? What a home life the ‘State Evangelist of 
Little Rock” must lead! If this be home, give us foreign parts.— 
The Editor’s Window, in The Churchman. 
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Eternal Life in the Midst of Time* 


Laura Bowman Galer 


TERNAL life in the midst of time. Every con- 
ference, every plan of duties for the day, is by 
its nature concerned with the ephemeral. These 

things are important at the time, often have distant 
influence, but they are not eternal. If the temporal 
is to be valued correctly there must ever be in the 
midst of time a sense of the Eternal. 


I. Unchanging Facts 


Before we begin to face new frontiers, if we are 
wise, we shall take a stance upon the unchanging 
facts of the human universe. Are there such? Em- 
pires have become mere names; ponderous monu- 
ments become shapeless ruins; names that shook the 
world and events that once were of tremendous im- 
port are today known only to a few scholars. What 
endures to which we may hold securely? 

1. Beauty is eternal. The relation of line to 
line, of sound waves of differing length and frequency, 
of those light vibrations that we call “color,” all those 
mathematical ratios that in common speech are love- 
liness of form and color or beauty of sound, are a part 
of the eternal mystery. Ruined fragments of van- 
ished cities tell us this one truth, that always men 
have been moved by certain shapes and sounds and 
colors. When Reformation zealots smashed the 
windows of Salisbury Cathedral, a nameless lover of 
color gathered the fragments and carried them to 
Winchester to be pieced into a window—just bits of 
broken colored glass that have power to lift men from 
sordidness to moments of glory. Why this is so, 
what Beauty is, the greatest philosophers cannot 
tell, but we know it is a changeless factor in human 
life. 

2. Aspiration, a longing for that perfect order 
which is both truth and justice, has been always 
among men. All that remains of some ancient civi- 
lizations are weather-worn stones so placed that they 
tell of a search for law. There is no memory of 
the builders of those stone circles, but the message 
is eternal, unchanging. Humanity acknowledges 
an orderly universe and seeks to understand its 
truths. 

3. Most elemental, changeless through human 
history, is the power of a sacrificial love. One of the 
wonders of the ancient world was the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. The wealth and skill of an age of master 
builders had been lavished upon it, that it might for- 
ever glorify Diana of the Ephesians. One artist, 
seeking the highest inspiration, took for his theme a 
story told some centuries before by Euripides in a 
drama of domestic life. It was the story of a young 
husband claimed by Death whose wife offered to ran- 
som him by giving her own life in his place. Though 
full of the joy of living, she left home and little chil- 
dren that the man she loved might escape death’s 
horror. The artist chose the moment when Alcestis 
says farewell, and he carved the figures around the 


*Devotional services at the Chicago Convention. 


base of a great pillar of the temple, the greatest theme 
he could find, Love the giver of Life. 

When Paul taught in Ephesus did he ever enter 
the pagan temple and look on that picture of brave 
love? Not far away he told his story of a man who 
so loved, not one, but al/ men that he too died willingly 
that they might have abundant life. The temple has 
long been a heap of ruins and its worshipers forgotten; 
but the sculptured pillar remains with its story of 
love, and the words of Paul and Jesus ring above our 
troubled earth. Sacrificial love is eternal. 

The mysterious bond between self and a Greater 
that we call Beauty, the longing for order and justice, 
the love that gives, these are changeless facts. They 
are God, as man experiences God. In facing what- 
ever is new, if there is to be progress action must pro- 
ceed from these sources of power. As Dr. Seelye has 
told us, we must ask of action—Is it beautiful? Is it 
true? Is there good will? These are the solid rocks 
of faith, the tests of virtue. 


II. O Pioneers! 


There is a difference between the pioneer and the 
explorer or the adventurer. With the spirit of eter- 
nal youth the adventurer fares forth toward new 
frontiers, it may be in hope of leaving old cares and re- 
sponsibilities, or it may be as a scout. But he goes 
with no thought of permanence and carries few pos- 
sessions. The pioneer prepares with long foresight, 
knows something of the dangers to be encountered, 
and when at last the start from the old familiar ground 
is made there is a careful choice of tools and of most 
precious treasure to be taken. The old covered 
wagon of the pioneer could carry on the long hard 
journey only most necessary baggage, but always 
there were a few family possessions that must form the 
center of the new home. For that was the goal of the 
pioneer, a better home, a fairer opportunity, for the 
next generation. For such a purpose he made the 
break with ties of the past and the dangerous venture 
into a wilderness. If the best of the old life prevailed 
a new out-post of civilization was started, free from 
the shackles of ancient prejudice. But sometimes the 
wilderness prevailed, old treasures gathered dust or 
were lost, and the emigrants ‘‘went native.’ They 
ceased to be pioneers and became adventurers, for 
that is the difference; pioneers are colonists making 
better homes for future citizens. 

The name Peter gave to Jesus early in his preach- 
ing mission was ‘‘Pioneer of Life’ (Moffatt Transla- 
tion, Acts 3:15). He was the leader into a new Way, 
leading toward frontiers of human experience that 
generations to come might have a more abundant life. 
And the writer of the letter to the Philippians (Mof- 
fatt Translation 3 : 20) calls those who follow in the 
Christian Way ‘a colony of heaven.” This is our 
goal, our reason for breaking from comfortable old 
ideas, to establish a little of Eternal Goodness in our 
time. As individuals, as a Church, we follow the 
Pioneer of Life, bearing a treasure of past experience 
into new customs. Are the difficulties of new fron- 
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tiers to overwhelm us? So easily may we conform to 
low standards, “go native.” For the sake of the 
future, for new generations, we must remember that 
we are called to be a “colony of heaven,’’ establishing 
the Kingdom on earth as it is in heaven. The rich 
inheritance of faith is ours to be placed in the center of 
modern life, a power geared to present needs. “You 
are a colony of heaven,” called to establish a center 
of abundant life. The profession of faith in which 
we declare our confidence affirms that it is in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to 


do just this. 


III. Great Loyalties 


Loyalty is an essential quality of religion. It is so 
fine, so necessary for spiritual vitality, that some have 
defined religion as loyalty to loyalty. But here is one 
more example of the confusing complexity of our hu- 
man striving, for in exalting all loyalty the vision of 
religious living is lost. This is exactly what happened 
to Christianity in those first centuries when the 
pioneers of ‘““The Way’’ became wanderers in a wilder- 
ness of loyalties, and the Church, instead of being a 
“colony of heaven,”’ went native. Loyalty to manly 
courage and the ideals of chivalry, loyalty to king and 
country, loyalty to religious organization, all are 
good. Yet, impelled by these loyalties, men conse- 
crated weapons of warfare and of torture before Chris- 
tian altars, marched under the banner of the cross to 
slaughter those whom Jesus bade us love, hung war- 
torn battle flags as religious memorials in their places 
of worship. To this hour the Church blesses war, and 
the Church has kept a stream of martyrs’ blood flow- 
ing down the centuries. In Winchester Cathedral 
near the high altar stands a very new and shining 
statue of St. Joan of Arc, the Maid in armor, placed 
there in late contrition because a bishop of Winchester 
was influential in burning that poor girl centuries ago. 
That statue is a summary of mistaken loyalties, na- 
tional, creedal, individual, whereby the cause of the 
Pioneer of Life has been betrayed, and of futile atone- 
ments for mistakes by acts that in no way prevent 
future confusion of ideas. 

A “colony of heaven” must strive for a sense of 
the Eternal, for time is full of mortality and the high 
adventure of yesterday is but a dead form today. 
Only the Creative Spirit lives on, showing us how to 
separate supreme issues from the drag of custom and 
emotion. To what shall religion be loyal? 

See Jesus on that Sabbath when he led his hungry 
disciples to the wheat field and showed them how to 
pluck the grain, free it from the husk and feed on the 
sweet kernel. He well knew that harvesting, thresh- 
ing and grinding meal on the Sabbath were considered 
blasphemies. Was he then disloyal to the faith of his 
fathers? He knew the Law; he knew also the inner 
reason for the Sabbath, the human need for rhythmic 
change from work to rest as an eternal law of health. 

_ He broke the form of the Law that he might be loyal 
_ to the spirit and meet an immediate human need. As 
‘a pioneer he gave new form to the reverence of hu- 
manity for Divine Law—the loving service of man is 
e worship of God, and without such meeting of hu- 
man need God is not honored. Our loyalty must be 
to Eternal values, not to custom. 


IV. The Human Hunger 


What is the greatest desire of humanity? Be- 
yond bare necessities of animal existence what is the 
universal hunger? _ It is the longing for understanding 
companionship. To have even one person before 
whom there is no fear, one who believes in the attempt: 
that failed, one who has faith in a faltering goodness, 
who is near as trouble gathers, a dependable refuge. 
To know another of like mind who will share laugh- 
ter, add ecstasy, join in spiritual adventures, never 
jeer. 

In a lonely universe each human spirit reaches for 
some experience of union. This is the bliss of young 
love, a companion from whom nothing need be hid. 
This is the solace of passing years, the loving hand of 
one who knows without need of speech. And all who 
are alone long for such a gift. 

Our Christian Church began as an answer to that 
hunger, a group of like-minded seekers around a great 
Friend. All through the centuries the great leaders 
have been friends of humanity, centers of love rather 
than builders of organization. Such were Francis of 
Assisi, John Wesley, Elizabeth Fry, General Booth, 
Jane Addams. They existed to draw into the circle 
of human companionship those lonely souls who can 
know God only through warm human flesh. Here 
you may stand with them, each raising a signal of 
faith in the Eternal verities, a light of friendship in a 
dark land. Here should the Church be, a haven of 
fellowship, of kindly understanding, existing as a 
radiant “colony of heaven.” The finest thing ever 
said of Marie Curie concerns not her pre-eminence as a 
scientist but her humanity: “She had an immense re- 
ligious respect for human life.”’ That might have 
been said of Jesus, whose reverence for human per- 
sonality made him class love for man as of equal im- 
portance with love for God. Kagawa, whose hand 
has been reached to so many lonely ones, has written 
a poem which he ealls ‘“Discovery.”” It is the dis- 
covery of the potential power of his own life, which 
may be your power too, that his hand is big because 
“God dwells in my hand.” 


V. The Basic Strength 

“So many ways thou hast, dear Lord,” sang 
Alice Freeman Palmer in a hymn whose simplicity is 
dear to us; the way of this orderly universe, the way 
of long memories, the touch of loving hands in com- 
panionship of the spirit. But there comes to every 
adult a moment when these sacraments fail. Death 
breaks the circle, betrayal of faith clouds our vision 
of beauty, disappointment makes of memory an an- 
guish and hope is a bitter mockery. In such a desert 
place where shall man go? I will turn to a Rock that 
is higher than I. 

Man is not enough. That is the meaning of 
prayer in words, in ritual, in the carved stones of vast 
temples; a reaching out of time toward the Eternal 
Strength. In that desperate longing lies power to re- 
new sane contacts with the visible world. Even as 
we learn to believe in God through tangible Beauty, 
Order and Love, so are we given new sight and hearing 
by having had contact with God. There is no valid 
argument, but there is knowledge born of valid ex- 
perience that God is. 
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“T that had eyes and saw not 
Now can see 
The earth and sky outspread in loveliness. 
I that had ears but heard not 
Now can hear 
The harmony that life forever makes. 
I that had ears but heard not 
Now can hear 
The voice of God.” 
From our own need and pain we can turn to 
minister to other human distress when there is as- 


surance that Goodness does not change, that life is 
not an accident without meaning. The eternal com- 
panion is God in whom Paul saw the satisfaction of 
human hunger for understanding. 

“Face to face we shall know as we ourselves have 
been known.” 

To be “a little kinder than is necessary,” to be 
just and forgiving, to hold high the banner of our faith 
that uncertain wayfarers may regain the Way, this is our 
part in life. Above all, in all, to walk humbly with God, 
the source of all power, this is our joy and salvation. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXVII. 


An Election Time Outing 


Johannes 


WAS dropped at the back door of the farmhouse 
at nine o’clock on a Saturday night, the last day 
of October but one. In Cobleskill, the streets 

were full of people doing their Saturday night shop- 
ping, and going to the picture show, and regular mobs 
of small children were out on a Hallowe’en lark. At 
the back door of the farmhouse there was not a sound 
except the trickle of the water from the ever-flowing 
well, the roar of Stony Creek, a little below, and the 
barking of a dog in the distance. 

I told my nephew to go on his way, although he 
offered to help, and in a moment I was alone in the 
dark. Groping my way to the cellar, I found that the 
main switch had not yet been sealed up for the winter 
and that I could have lights. The house was cold 
and damp, and fire had to follow light. The bedroom 
stove is the one that can be depended on to come up 
strong and hot within five minutes, so I seized some 
old newspapers and pieces of hop-poles, which make 
perfect kindling, and set it going. Fortunately a few 
sticks of hard maple had been left in the wood-box, 
and I did not have to bring wood from outside. In 
short order I had an oasis of light and cheery warmth 
in a desolation of cold, dampness and dark. 

I was on my semi-monthly trip to Washington, 
where the Madame is established for the winter, and 
on the way had come home to vote. 

For the ninety percent of our Universalist people 
who are Republicans, let me say that a dear friend 
who is a Republican and who was running for an im- 
portant state office had been the one to write urging 
me to come home on this “off”? year, and that on his 
account I had obeyed. And let me say, to reassure 
the little five or eight percent of Universalists who 
are Democrats, that I came fully persuaded as to my 
duty to God and civilization that we understand so 
well, and prepared to do it. 

But all the hectic contests for office, in Boston, 
in New York, and even in Schoharie County, seemed 
far away up there at the farm. I could even get the 
taste of Mary Curley’s speech for her father over the 
radio out of my mouth and out of my recollection, as 
I took a drink of the pure cold water gushing up from 
the bedrock some sixty feet down in the foundations 
of the earth. Fie, light, water, man’s basic needs, 
I had them all, and bread and meat and fruit in a 
large paper sack that I left without unpacking in the 
cold kitchen. 


Slap-dash methods may get by occasionally with 
reporting, even with editorials, and once in a while 
with sermons, but never in making a bed. The pil- 
lows and blankets were all tied up nicely in a sheet to 
protect them from mice, and I pulled them out, spread 
them a bit, got ready, and climbed in. No matter 
how warm the blankets, let me advise the unwary and 
careless, or no matter how much a heavy overcoat is 
prepared to assist, there is no use in expecting comfort 
in a cold room without taking precautions against 
cold coming up from below, and feet sticking out at 
the tailboard, and gateways opening up on the sides, 
and blankets all together forming themselves into a 
tangle like a ball of fish-worms. By rising in the chilly 
dark now and then and throwing a chunk on a dying 
fire, I got through the night, but I had learned my 
lesson. I made the bed properly and slept in peace 
the other two nights. 

Morning—only five o’clock, but morning! Throw 
up the shades, get the fire roaring, start the kitchen 
stove, put on the kettle, make some fragrant coffee, 
set a big chair close to the warmest fire, open up what’s 
ready, use the edges of the stove for a table, and thank 
God for the peace and comfort of it all! I had bread 
and butter and oranges—and I had chops put away to 
cook for my dinner. 

If any one by chance should wonder why I should 
leave two or three large comfortable houses in the 
village, only seven miles away, in one of which I had 
had a delicious dinner, and open up a closed house in 
the dark and shift for myself for two or three days, 
let me reply that I cannot explain the matter in a way 
that would be convincing to such a person. If he 
understands instinctively, he belongs to our company 
of elect, or outcast, souls, as one chooses to look at it. 
If he doesn’t understand, he doesn’t, and that is all 
there is to it. 

When I looked out in the early morning it was 
raining—not a real rain, but what dear old Mr. Wil- 
liams at the Weather Bureau in Washington used to 
call “merely a little precipitation incident to the 
cooling off.’’ There was light in the southeast, then 
a bar of gold, and by eight o’clock the sun was coming 
out. 

The magnificent sunset seen from the train on the 
old D. & H. the night before had made me sad. The 
morning sun brought new hope and cheer. 

But perhaps it was not the sunset coming out 
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from Albany that made me so sad. Perhaps it was 
the old familiar railroad, and the thought of who had 
used it in the years long gone—the trips that I had 
had with father and mother when it seemed such a 
wonderful road and Albany such a mighty metropolis, 
the getting home at night, always better even than 
going away—and the memory of beautiful things that 
were supposed to be fixed, enduring, destined to go on 
forever, but which now were ended. Happy is one if 
he has such memories. Thrice happy is he if, all in all, 
they comfort and do not cast down. It is the way of 
the world. The scene always is shifting, the actors 
always are changing. It usually is not a wholesale 
change. It is piecemeal. Only when one takes the 
old 5.40 train that he may not have used much for 
years, and then the sky lights up with gold and crim- 
son tints and lifts him out of the engrossing present, 
do the years begin to march in procession and fix them- 
selves into a mighty panorama of change. 

At the farm it was good to look out on the hills, 
and to realize that even if they are not everlasting 
quite, there are things that endure. 

Brave little petunias! They still were lifting 
their heads in the window boxes and putting out blos- 
soms, although the ageratum was dead. Tough little 
ruby-crowned kinglet flitting among the bare branches 
and waiting until the last minute to start south—he 
testified that it still was autumn, and that the winter 
was not yet here. Raucous old jaybird down by the 
creek — he kept saying: ‘“‘Who minds the winter! 
These tender things that have to migrate make me 
tired. If I have to put up with the company of little 
birds, give me the chickadees, the nuthatches and 
even those insolent woodpeckers, that at least know 
how to shift for themselves in zero weather.” 

As I stood by one of the south windows in the 
bedroom to finish my coffee I saw that the leaves were 
not entirely gone. By one window the rosebush was 
bare except for a marvelous crop of orange hips, but 
by the other the rosebush was covered with green 
leaves. There were leaves, too, on the spirea, yellow 
shaded with pink, and a few yellow leaves on the 
syringa. Along the road up the hill, I could see many 
bushes that were hanging fast to their yellowish 
green leaves. Our two Lombardy poplars had all their 
leaves. By the backdoor a row of barberry bushes 
was gorgeous with red berries and red and yellow 
leaves. When I went out for wood and water, the 
bracing mountain air put new life into me. It was 
not cold—only 40—but there was a tang in the air, 
there was a life-giving elixir in the water, there was 
deep peace in the sense of freedom. 

In a closed house one has to watch his step with 
his housekeeping. I discovered this when I threw a 

_ basin of water into the sink and saw it go over the 
kitchen floor. When Tiny disconnects pipes, he does 
not mess with it. He takes them all. Nothing 
freezes when he finishes the job. There is compensa- 
tion, however, in giving up some of the comforts and 

_ conveniences of civilization, going to the well instead 

_ of turning the spigot, and carrying the dish-water out 

instead of using the sink. One can see many a rare 
sight on a dish-water pilgrimage—the delphinium that 
blooms on in spite of the early frosts, the empty cat- 
irds’ nest in the elderberry bush, the red apples hang- 


\ 
ing all over a tree whose branches are bare, and just 
how it looks down there under the grape vine where 
all summer it was so dark and hidden. Then there is 
satisfaction always in adapting ends to means, “man- 
aging somehow,” as the country people call it, doing 
with what one has, and finding zest in even a slight 
touch with the old simple life of the pioneers. 

Your feet are cold, are they? Put them in the 
oven of the kitchen stove. They will warm up soon 
enough. Listen to the kettle sing. You have not lis- 
tened to a kettle for a long time. You tried to go to 
church by radio, did you, and the voice of the preacher 
discussing egotism was a little too unctuous and self- 
satisfied. Well, sit and listen to the kettle. There 
have been kettles for a long time, it seems to say, and 
they have been singing always, but only once in a 
great while does one stop long enough to listen to them. 
They have been singing in all kinds of homes, and 
many have missed the message, which always is one 
of simply doing one’s duty, the best one knows how, 
and being as cheery about it as possible. How it 
spoils the singing when one lets his work make him pre- 
occupied or sad, or when one is reaching out for the 
best of everything for himself, or when one is longing 
for what cannot be, or when one gets obsessed with the 
notion that the government or the party or the church 
machinery has vastly greater significance than the 
kettle singing on the old wood stove. 

One does not forget poor China as he warms his 
feet in the oven, far off in the hills, or poor Japan for 
that matter, so obsessed with our own worst notions, 
but one believes more strongly that in time, God’s 
time, which is only another way of saying the time 
when we choose to do His will, those poor folks in 
both countries will know the peace and comfort and 
plenty that this good earth is so ready to supply for 
us all. 

After my chops and rye crisp Sunday noon I 
went up to Joseph’s View for hook apples. Up in 
Schoharie County, New York, about once in ten years 
we have a debate in the local newspapers over hook 
apples. It ends in the conclusion that there are few 
fall apples as good as hook apples, that the variety 
originated in Schoharie County and is little known 
elsewhere, but, like the scenery and the air and the 
folks of old Schoharie, they are ne plus ultra. The hook 
apple is a medium-sized, yellow apple with tiny specks 
and with a beautiful rosy blush if the sun has kissed 
them. ‘They have a white, crisp, tender flesh, and a 
subacid flavor. They are regarded as a superior 
eating apple but of no value to send to market, as they 
bruise easily. Just before closing the farmhouse this 
fall, I discovered a tree full of them on a rather in- 
accessible steep bank and in a tangle of blackberry 
bushes at our upper place. One of the last chores of 
the summer was to pick a few for a lawyer brother in 
New York and mail them to him. By mail three 
brothers of us had an argument over whether they 
really were hook apples, which was settled by the 
pomologist at the State School of Agriculture with the 
words: “Of course they are hook apples. See that deep 
calyx. They could not be anything else.” It wasa 
new use of the word calyx to me, but the verdict was 
highly pleasing. 

I walked up to see if there were any left and to get 
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a mess for apple sauce. My supplies for two days 
seemed sadly depleted after two meals, and I saw that 
I must begin to “live on the country’—for my auto- 
mobile was 400 miles away. Almost any excuse is a 
good excuse for a walk to Joseph’s View. The sky 
was rather dark and a cold north wind was blowing. 
If one stopped, he could hear it roaring in the woods 
on the hill tops. There were a few purple asters still 
blooming in the lee of the bushes, and one last butter- 
cup in a tangle of matted grass. 

I saw much beautiful bittersweet, but it was keep- 
ing bad company, rhus toxicodendron, vulgarly named 
poison ivy, and I gave it a wide berth. There were 
many things in sight which are hidden in the summer, 
the surface of Stony Creek all the way up to the gorge 
from whence it comes, the green roof of our farm- 
house back down the road, Joseph’s View up ahead, 
standing out on its shelf of rock as if it were the 
master of the end of the valley. 

Down the steep bank out of the cold wind under 
the hook apple tree, seated on a tangle of bushes, I 
took out a paring knife and a brown paper sack, and 
began to peel. I never changed my position. Under 
the grass and bushes where I could reach them there 
were many more apples than I could use, in perfect 
condition. And the tree hung full. Reader, for tired 
nerves, have you never tried peeling apples in a wild 
inaccessible place on a Sunday afternoon? ‘Try it, 
while the wind roars in the trees on the mountain 
across the narrow valley, and the brook filled by the 
autumn rains runs gaily on to the streams down be- 
low. Try it, and see if it is not remembering the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Try it, and if the sun 
comes out from behind dark clouds for you as it did 
for me, to light up the running waters and all the woods 
and fields, ask yourself if more potent medicine ever 
were prescribed. 

Monday, the first of November, dawned cold and 
clear. It was 26 degrees on the porch. The man who 
came to read the meter said that it was the coldest 
night of the year. The deer can have the rest of the 
hook apples. They know how to find them even 
under the snow. The partridges and pheasants, too, 
never spurn apples because they are frozen. From 
the front door where I was basking in the sun I saw 
two orioles’ nests standing out against the blue—one 
at the end of a limb of a large maple a little below the 
house and the other close to the main stem of a slender 
maple up the hill—both along the road. No wonder 
that we had such constant oriole talk all through the 
early part of the season! Our orioles, and there are 
many of them, are all Baltimore orioles, and they flash 
a lot of vivid color. 

The technique for fire building when it is down 
to 26 in the morning and the fires have been out since 
ten the night before, is to have all the “makings” lying 
on a newspaper by the stove. Leap, grab, strike, and 
go back to bed as she goes roaring up the pipe. After 
a few minutes one can Yise with dignity and be less 
inclined to skip his prayers. 

Living on the country is simple when one has 
friends. Tiny gave me a dozen wonderful potatoes. 
They would have lasted me for a week if I could have 
stayed. Baked, served hot, with plenty of butter, 
there is no better food to be found anywhere. One 


of these potatoes approximated a complete meal. 
Reinforced with hook apples and potatoes, my supplies 
held out. My problem was one of surplus. 

Getting away by oneself once in a while is good 
for us all, and one of the best things about it is the 
revelation it makes of how dear to us are our friends 
and folks. What a comfort to have them share the 
fire and light and cheer—and, if the truth must be 
spoken, to make the beds and brush up the crumbs. 

A morning of writing, an afternoon of calling, a 
quick run in a new truck five or six miles to see about 
a job of painting, a last long quiet evening by the fire, 
and the election time outing was over. Between calls 
I took to the woods and pastures, followed the creek 
instead of the road, poked into sheltered nooks where 
few ever go but the wild creatures and the cows, saw 
the fall dandelions, as cheery and golden and surprising 
as the first dandelions of spring, stood on the founda- 
tions of two mills, one not far below the other, both 
long since gone, and thought of the changing activities 
of man and the unchanging laws of God. The farmers 
were talking about the milk strike, showing that there 
is hardly a hollow far off in the hills that does not feel 
the influence of the mighty forces moving in our world. 

“Nick wanted me to get a couple of deputy 
sheriffs,” said one quiet-spoken man, “‘and carry my 
own milk to the station, but I figured that I didn’t 
carry my own milk before the strike and I don’t pro- 
pose to carry it in the strike. It’s there in the cellar. 
If they want it, let them come and get it as usual.’ 
He was no striker, but he was no strike-breaker either. 
He was just one of the independent thinkers of whom 
there are many more in this America of ours than we 
sometimes realize. 

And finally, my brethren, lest all the references to 
politics in this piece cost me my job, let me report 
that although I am enrolled as a Democrat in Cobles- 
kill, where I vote, I discovered that a zealous neigh- 
bor up above the farm had enrolled me as a Republi- 
can in Summit, where local fights always are the hot- 
test, and for all I know some equally interested friend 
may have enrolled me as a Socialist in Richmondville, 
where I get the mail. It is wonderful, isn’t it, to look 
and act so completely like a universalist? Will not 
all strict denominationalists, to whom at times I 
fear I am a little suspect, meditate upon a universal- 
ism so pervasive that it would let a man vote in several 


places at once? 
* * * 


WE WORRY BECAUSE IT IS EASIER THAN THINKING 


Problems, disappointments, setbacks, uncertainties, upsets— 
these are a part of life. To think about problems is necessary. 
Worrying about them does no good. Worry is an emotional 
indulgence. It is easier than constructive thinking and working, 
but is subversive in its essence. 

Constructive thinking is the creative use of the highest part 
of your nature, and builds up your personality. The need for 
constructive thinking applies both to your difficulties, and also 
to the “‘self”’ that is going to grow up as a result of the way you 
deal with your difficulties. 

“T’d be all right if I could find the solution of my problems,” 
said a woman the other day. Of course! But are you going to 
let yourself be all wrong if you can’t find the solution? Are you 
going to let your health and happiness and the quality of your 
personality depend wholly upon things outside yourself?— 
Winifred Rhoades. 
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Fasces and Swastikas | 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


VER since Adolf Hitler marched upon Berlin 
and occupied the Chancellery on Wilhelm 
Strasse, it has been the determined policy of 

Great Britain and France to prevent Europe from 
being divided up into opposing camps of political 
philosophies and ideologies. Both Mussolini and 
Hitler have given the tail of the British Lion some 
nasty twists during the past three years. At the same 
time France has lost her much courted friendship with 
Italy and has seen a new Germany break through her 
carefully planned system of encircling alliances as 
the most powerful menace to European peace. 

Politically, Great Britain has been drawn into 
the French camp, while the march of events has thrown 
Italy into the arms of Germany. Until the differences 
between these two camps are liquidated, the European 
situation will remain tense. The difficult problem that 
faces the diplomats is to find the modus vivendi be- 
tween the national rivalries and aspirations of the 
Fascist Bloc and the Imperialistic interests of France 
and Britain. 

Before the advent of Hitler, Italy, suffering from 
a feeling of bitterness at her failure to secure a fair 
share of the fruits of victory, led the defeated nations 
at Geneva in their demands for Treaty revision. In 
order to build up a system of alliances to counterpose 
the influence of France, Mussolini concluded between 
1926 and 1930 a series of treaties with Spain, Albania, 
Hungary, Greece, Turkey and Austria. All of these 
countries were outside the orbit of France. In 1930, 
the relations between Italy and Bulgaria were strength- 
ened by the marriage of Princess Giovanna, third 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, to King Boris of 
Bulgaria. These years were marked by intense rivalry 
between Italy and France. While Italy championed 
the revisionist claims of Hungary and Bulgaria, France, 
with the co-operation of the Little Entente, supported 
the status quo. With much saber rattling, Italy em- 
barked upon a great armament program and Mussolini 
told the world that the wings of his airplanes would 
hide the sun. 

As early as 1927 Italy was drawing close to Ger- 
many, who, like herself, pressed hard for treaty re- 
vision. The only outstanding difference between the 
two was the agitation in favor of the German speaking 
minority in the Southern Tyrol and of the Anschluss 
between Germany and Austria. In the March of 
1931, Germany threw a bombshell into the lap of 
Europe by suggesting a Customs Union with Austria. 
When the matter was referred to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, Italy and France voted 
against the union, Britain and Germany voted in its 
favor. Except for this incident the relations between 
Italy and Germany remained cordial until the autumn 
of 1933. 

The advent of the National Socialist régime in 
Germany ruffled the waters of Italio-German friend- 
ship. In the summer of 1933 Hitler launched his 
campaign against Austria. Such a move was a seri- 
ous threat to Italy’s northern frontier. On February 
17, 1934, Italy, France and Great Britain issued a 


joint communiqué, stating “that they take a common 
view as to the necessity of maintaining Austria’s in- 
dependence and integrity.” In order to oppose Ger- 
man penetration along the Danube and to maintain 
the independence of Austria, Italy signed a treaty 
with Austria and Hungary. 

In the following June the two dictators met for 
the first time in Venice. Six weeks later, a Nazi 
putsch in Austria resulted in the seizure of the Chan- 
cellery in Vienna and the murder of the Austrian 
Chancellor, Herr Dollfuss. Signor Mussolini im- 
mediately rushed an army corps up to the Italio- 
Austrian border, and his swift action saved a danger- 
ous situation. 

German diplomacy now passed through a dark 
valley. Hitler’s Austrian policy had completely iso- 
lated Germany. Italy began to flirt with France. 
Differences were quickly patched up and the Little 
Entente joined hands at the bidding of France with 
Austria and Hungary—their bitter enemies. After 
the assassination of M. Barthou on October 6, 1934, 
M. Laval signed a treaty with Italy settling all ques- 
tions outstanding between the two nations in Africa. 
Many believe that it was at this time that Laval 
betrayed Abyssinia into the hands of Italy. 

Once again Germany upset the French apple-cart 
by suddenly announcing that the German Govern- 
ment would resume freedom of action in regards to in- 
creasing her armaments and would also reintroduce 
universal compulsory military service. Great Britain, 
France and Italy hurried to Stressa. The three na- 
tions condemned Germany and guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Austria. Meanwhile, Germany had re- 
fused to participate in an Eastern Pact. It remained, 
therefore, for France, having lined up against Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, the Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente, to sign a defensive pact of mutual 
assistance with the Soviet Union, thus completely 
isolating her traditional enemy. 

France was not left long to enjoy the fruits of po- 
litical security. The French politicians had hardly 
finished patting each other on the back, when the 
storm broke over Abyssinia. For many weeks M. 
Laval sat upon the diplomatic fence passing out 
favors to Italy and Britain. In the end, M. Laval 
not only lost the friendship of Italy, but also the af- 
fections of a large majority of British people. His 
double dealings undermined the whole prestige of the 
League. 

Italy emerged from the Abyssinian war bitter and 
resentful towards Great Britain, whom she regarded 
as the ringleader in the sanction policy, estranged from 
France and hostile to the League. The economic 
and financial strain of her war in the Dark Continent 
and the political and military repercussions in the 
Mediterranean, due to her quarrel with Britain, left 
Italy in a difficult and weak position. With the ex- 
ception of Germany, almost the whole of Europe stood 
opposed to Mussolini. The Italian Dictator chose the 
only course open to him, an alliance with Germany. 

Both Germany and Italy were united behind 
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General Franco in his attempt to overthrow the 
Spanish Government. Mussolini sent his legions 
into Spain and Hitler ordered his young pilots to 
practice bombing upon Madrid. When in Germany, 
I met a young war-shattered German air pilot who 
had just returned from bombing practice in Spain. 
The Spanish war is not popular in Germany. German 
policy became cautious after it had become apparent 
that a swift victory for General Franco was not to be 
expected. 

Italy and Germany have used effectively the 
Spanish situation as a weapon of coercion and diplo- 
matic bargaining with France and Britain. Again 
and again the Non-Intervention Committee has been 
torpedoed by the friends of Franco. 

With much ‘“‘pomp and circumstance” Mussolini 
visited Hitler. How long this “marriage of conven- 
ience” will last is a matter of guessing. The soli- 
darity between National Socialism and Fascism, on 
a common ideological basis, and as a common revolt 
against accepted ‘forms,’ has undoubtedly been 
strengthened. It may be expected that the tactical 
advantages of the association will be fully exploited 
in all future negotiations regarding the world’s politi- 
cal and economic spheres. 

On the other hand, no one who has recently 
visited Germany can fail to realize that any permanent 
alliance with Italy is most distasteful to the majority 


of Germans. The German has not a high opinion 
of his Fascist brother as regards military prowess. 
Underneath all the “Heil Duce’’ and the shouts of 
“Viva Italia” the Aryan German cannot forget that 
his Latin brother betrayed the Fatherland in 1915. 
Hitler has always emphasized that German foreign 
policy must seek to woo Great Britain to her side. 
The British Empire is far more valuable to Germany 
than Italy. Present expediency necessitates Ger- 
many standing beside the Italian Dictator, but at any 
moment the friendship may be broken. Italy cannot 
afford to see Hitler dominate the Danube, invade 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, or Poland. 

Both Italy and Germany are faced with acute 
economic problems. Italy urgently needs loans in 
order to develop Abyssinia and set her own house in 
order. Great Britain still holds the money bags of 
the world, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain may be per- 
suaded to open those bags to Italy at the price of 
Italian co-operation. Many Conservatives in the 
British House of Commons are prepared to recognize 
the new Italian Empire at the price of Italian co- 
operation and peace in the Mediterranean. If the 
diplomats of Rome and London can liquidate the Italio- 
British quarrel, the world may wake up one morning 
to hear Mussolini serenading a new era of British- 
Italian friendship, and the Rome-Berlin axis will be 
no more. 


Afoot with W. H. Hudson’* 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


OW very much there is to see if only one’s eyes 
are open! A world larger than any of the 
continents lies at our feet and about us on 

every hand, but we, like fleeting tourists rushing from 
place to place to do the usual, fail to see the unusual 
or even to understand the usual. We turn aside from 
the stress of life to read Thoreau or W. H. Hudson, 
and then we realize how very near-sighted we have 
been, how blind to a teeming world of life on every 
hand. 

Like Thoreau, Hudson did not have to travel far 
afield to see that which makes life rich and which 
causes thoughts too deep for expression. As he ob- 
serves: “It is little to a man’s profit to go far afield if 
his chief pleasure be in wild life, his main object to get 
nearer to the creatures, to grow day by day more 
intimate with them, and to see each day some new 
thing.”” Hudson’s favorite method of exploration 
was that which many of us have found to be most re- 
warding, the following of the road that leads ‘‘to 
God knows where.” As he says: “In recalling those 
scenes which have given me the greatest happiness, 
the images of which are most vivid and lasting, I find 
that most of them are of scenes or objects which were 
discovered, as it were, by chance, which I had not 
heard of, or else had heard of and forgotten, or which 
I had not expected to see. They came as a surprise.” 
Or again: “Each day I wandered miles in some new 
direction, never knowing whither the devious path 


*See “Afoot in England,” by William H. Hudson. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., Publishers: 750 Fifth Ave., New York. 


would lead me, never inquiring of any person, nor 
consulting any map or guide, since to do that is to 
deprive oneself of the pleasure of discovery; always 
with a secret wish to find some exit as it were—some 
place beyond the everlasting wall of high hedges and 
green trees, where there would be a wide horizon and 
wind blowing unobstructed over leagues of open 
country to bring me back the sense of lost liberty.” 
Those of us who have taken the back roads, who have 
loved the byways more than the broad highways, who 
have, many times, ended up in some man’s farmyard 
at the end of a road, will appreciate the spirit of 
W. H. Hudson and join hands with him in his quest. 

What is it that makes the world so interesting to 
such men? It is the power of observation, the eye that 
sees and the mind that interprets. One man looks 
at a marsh and a marsh is all he sees. Another man 
looks at the self-same marsh. He sees ferns, and water 
plants, and red-winged blackbirds, and frogs and tad- 
poles, and mosses and lichens. He sees a rich, rich 
world of life, not just a swamp. When Hudson says 
that ‘‘a great deal depends upon atmosphere and the 
angle of vision”’ he is describing, not only the physical 
point of view, but the inner consciousness of the man. 
Of course a man can go to that marsh with a guide 
to point out the hidden beauties, but such a man will 
never see them with undimmed eyes. As Hudson 


puts it: “He that visits a place new to him for some 


special object rightly informs himself of all that the 
book can tell him. The knowledge may be useful; 


pleasure is with him a secondary object. But if 


pleasure be the main object, it will only be experienced 
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in the highest degree by him who goes without book 
and discovers what old Fuller called the ‘observables’ 
for himself.”’ How this does apply to those who 
would interpret men and life! So many report what 
other men say, so few report what they themselves 
have discovered. So many preachers report what the 
commentators say, rather than that which they them- 
selves have experienced. So many travelers report 
what the guide books say they saw, rather than what 
they themselves actually saw with an understanding 
mind. 

W. H. Hudson saw things with his own eyes. 
What he read went through the sieve of his mind and 
came out his own. He has a power of description 
which is at once forceful and poetic. He has the 
power of the poet to see behind the actual to that 
deeper significance which makes life real. He de- 
scribes a character met on one of his wanderings thus: 
“He was a curious looking old man, in frayed clothes, 
broken boots, and a cap too small for him. He had 
short legs, broad chest, and long arms, and a very big 
head, long and horselike, with a large shapleless nose 
and grizzled beard and moustache. His ears, too, were 
enormous, and stood out from the head like the handles 
of a rudely shaped terra-cotta vase or jar. The color 
of his face, the ears included, suggested burnt clay. 
But though Nature had made him ugly, he had an 
agreeable expression, a sweet benign look in his large 
dark eyes, which attracted me, and I stayed to talk 
with him.”’ What did Hudson find in such a man? 
He found a human spirit who had in turn found a re- 
pose and placidity in life that lifted him above the 
storm and stress. We ordinary folks go through life 
missing some of the finest moments because of our 
sophistication and our smugness, when the man who 
brushes by us in the street may have found that which 
would open new worlds to us. Hudson could find the 
treasures in the common run of the human mine. He 
describes vividly the return of a farmer, an old man, 
to his fireside after a trip to town, only a few miles 
away. But the man had powers of narration and of 
description that made every event of that uneventful 
trip significant. As Hudson concludes: “If he had 
just returned from Central Africa or from Thibet he 
could not have had more to tell them nor told it with 
greater zest.’’ In even the meanest town events hap- 
pen, lives are lived, history of a kind is made. No 
wonder Hudson says: “If each of these small centers 
possessed a scribe of genius, or at any rate one with a 
capacity for taking pains, who would collect and print 
in proper form these remembered events, every village 
would have in time its own little library of local his- 
tory, the volumes labeled respectively, ‘A Village 
Tragedy,’ ‘The Fields of Dulditch,’ ‘Life’s Little 
Ironies,’ 
whose titles every reader will be able to supply.” 
Life is to be found in the full in these small towns, 
though perhaps not with the terrific tempo of the 
city. It is none the less significant, neverthelss. 
And that is the secret of Hudson’s understanding of 
so much that he saw. 

One day the weather was almost impossible, the 
out-of-doors most uninviting, but Hudson had learned 
the lesson that even the most unpromising day could 
give one an experience worth while. On this day, 


‘Children’s Children,’ and various others - 


while sheltering from the storm, he witnessed a valiant 
fight between a bedraggled-looking blackbird and a 
pert, saucy chaffinch. He concludes the account: 
“T had assuredly witnessed a new thing on that un- 
promising day, something quite different from any- 
thing witnessed in my wide rambles; and, though a 
little thing, it had been a most entertaining comedy in 
bird life with a proper ending.’”’ Who would not like 
to spend a holiday with such a man, a man who had 
eyes to see the comedies and the tragedies of life about 
him in man and nature? 

Along with the power of observation in such a 
man as Hudson goes also the power of appreciation. 
One can see so much and appreciate so little! Hudson 
both saw, and appreciated what he saw. The con- 
trasts of color caught not only his eye but also his 
emotion. On one of his whaling trips he came to a 
point where he looked down upon a green countryside 
where the soil was red and where the roads were strips 
of deep red through the fields of green. He comments: 
“These two complementary colors, red and green, de- 
light us most when seen thus—a little red to a good 
deal of green, and the more luminous the red and vivid 
the green the better they please us.” Some folk 
never note the contrast nor its balance. Sailing into 
Bonne Bay on the west shore of Newfoundland one 
sees just such a lovely view. On either side of the 
harbor rise the hills covered with the green of the bal- 
sams. In the foreground is the deep blue of the 
harbor. Straight ahead and back of the hills of the 
foreground is Table Mountain, a red sandstone for- 
mation, a brilliant touch of red topped by the paler 
blue of the sky. Nature clothed in its loveliest, and 
yet some on board had no eyes to see! 

I have already intimated something of Hudson’s 
appreciation of the village folk. He had an experience 
with a rector in one village, a man of some repute as 
an original genius, whom he went to see. The rector 
spoke of the people of the village as being clods, in- 
capable of responding to any effort to brighten their 
lives. Hudson comments: “There was no more to 
be said to him, but I knew that he was wrong. I found 
the villagers in that part of the country the most in- 
telligent and responsive people of their class I have 
ever encountered.” The rector finds his type of mind 
too often repeated in the world today. Yet some of 
the clearest thinking, some of the shrewdest analyses 
of life, some of the most penetrating comments, come 
from these men who live close to the soil, who have 
time to think and who are not blinded by a sense of 
their own worthiness. The man with the power of 
appreciation alive in him will find richness in store 
for him in the contacts with these folk he meets out 
in the byways. Childlikeness is not ignorance. As 
the old Squire of Norton wrote: 


No nation can be truly great 
That hath not something childlike in its life 
Of every day. 


Some folks cannot take time to think, not even 
time to be silent. As a town man said to Hudson of 
a certain place, ‘I like a quiet place well enough, but 
this tingling silence I can’t stand.’”’ There are others 
that love the Branscombes of the earth, of which town 
in England Hudson said: “People that went there 
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sometimes laughed at it at first, because it was such 
a funny, tumbledown old place; but they always said 
afterwards that there was no sweeter spot on earth.” 

Of one aspect of nature Hudson claims to have 
not as much appreciation as of land, that is the sea. 
He writes: “There is little the sea can give us to com- 
pare with the land.’’ It is a somewhat strange state- 
ment coming from a man like Hudson, a man who had 
traveled far on the sea. Some of us would disagree 
whole-heartedly with that statement. And yet Hud- 
son could appreciate and could describe the sea. How 
vividly he makes the picture as he writes: “The rough 
sea near the beach glittered lke gold; the deep green 
water, flecked with foam, was mingled with fire; the 
one boat that remained on it, tossing up and down 
near the beach, was like a boat of ebony in a glittering 
fiery sea.’’ Well, a man who can create a mental 
picture like that has something! Yet he too realized 
fully how inadequate words are to describe even the 
ordinary events of life. He says: “Do we not see that 
words fail as pigments do—that the effect is too coarse, 
since in describing it we put it before the mental eye 
as something distinctly visible, a thing of itself and 
separate.” 

Hudson throws out a suggestion or two about 
writing that many might well take to heart. He found 
the greatest satisfaction, not in the labored perfections 
of some, but rather in the almost unconscious artistry 
of those who have undertaken to write down that 
which they saw close at hand. He says of Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford: “Her letters remain—the little friendly 
letters which came from her pen like balls of silvery 
down from a sun-ripened plant, and were wafted far 
and wide over the land to those she loved.” He goes 
on to say: “Driven to produce work and hard up for a 
subject, in a happy moment she took up this humble 
one lying at her own door and allowed herself.to write 
naturally even as in her most intimate letters.’’ There 
is a freshness about that kind of writing that warms 
the soul of man. The intimate things of life are the 
things that stir the emotions and the responses. The 
Master did not speak in the lordly, polished terminol- 
ogy of the schools, but in the simple, homely language 
of the fields, the shop, the kitchen. And people heard 
him gladly. Some folks think that they shall be 
heard for the polysyllabic words and for the number of 
their Latin derivatives. Such men prompt the com- 
ment of Hudson: “‘When we are aweary of the style of 
the stylist, where the living, breathing body becomes of 
less consequence than its beautiful clothing, it is a re- 
lief and refreshment, to turn from the precious and 
delicate expression, the implicit word, sought for high 
and low and at last found, the balance of every sen- 
tence and perfect harmony of the whole work—to go 
from it to the simple vigorous unadorned talk of Rural 
Rides.” 

Along with the power of observation and the 
power of appreciation goes the power of interpretation. 
This Hudson had, even as did Thoreau. One sees it 
creeping out everywhere. Even as he watches his 
beloved birds he sees that something deeper which 
gives life meaning and significance. 

Hudson warns against the danger of going back 
to a place once visited. Some of us question that 
warning, and even he qualifies it later. The result of 


going back is, in his words, ‘‘that the early mental pic- 
ture loses something of its original freshness.’’ That 
is apt to be true. What man, returning to the scenes 
of his childhood, ever finds its charm the same? The 
swimming hole is dwarfed to a frog pond, the great 
church to a village chapel, the busy street to a mere 
village Main Street. Unless something deeper is 
found or to be found one had better not go back, but 
cherish the illusions. Yet there are times when going 
back brings its rewards in deeper appreciations and 
deeper understandings. That is true when we have 
divested our illusions of the element of Time, of Time 
holding things.exactly as they were. One can go 
back to some places with surety of fresh charm and 
rich rewards. 

We talk much about the weather. It takes a 
man like Hudson to bring the weather down into the 
inner soul. He says: “We are, body and mind, very 
responsive to atmospheric conditions; for every storm 
in nature there is a storm in us—a change physical 
and mental. We make our own conditions, it is true, 
and these react and have a deadening effect on us in 
the long run, but we are never wholly deadened by 
them—if we be not indeed dead, if the life we live can 
be called life. We are told that there are rainless 
zones on the earth and regions of everlasting summer; 
it is hard to believe that the dwellers in such places 
can ever think a new thought or do a new thing.”’ 

Nature, to Hudson, was more than an outward 
manifestation. Nature creeps into the very warp and 
woof of life. In fact, as Hudson puts it, “‘we inherit 
not from our ancestors only, but, through them, 
something, too, from the earth and place that knew 
them.’”’ Have we not here an echo of the idea that 
the ruggedness of the Scottish Highlands enters into 
the Scotsman, that the unresponsiveness of nature in 
Vermont makes for the shrewdness and frugality of 
the Vermont Yankee, that the broad sweep of the 
plains makes for the open hospitality of the Westerner? 
One finds that the isolation of Newfoundland makes 
for a spirit of hospitality toward the stranger that is 
refreshing indeed to a tired pilgrim on the face of the 
earth. There is significance in Hudson’s phrase, “all 
in the wilderness of the human heart.’ 

Have you ever come upon a ruined set of build- 
ings at the dead end of a country road which you have 
followed in the quest of adventure? You will then 
appreciate Hudson’s comment on such an experience. 
He writes: “Those ruinous buildings once inhabited, 
so wrapped round and hidden away by trees, have 
now a strange look in memory as if they had a story 
to tell, as if something intelligent had looked from the 
vacant windows as I stood staring at them and had 
said, We have waited these many years for you to 
come and listen to our story, and you are come at 
last.” Oh, the stories these deserted homes might 
tell, simple stories of humble family life and love 
and devotion, stirring stories of hardship and endur- 
ance and frustration, tender stories of love and death, 
heroic stories of struggle and of victory, all hidden 
behind the lilacs that cover the ruins! 

Hudson says that a young athlete once said to 
him, ‘“The greatest pleasure in life is to rest when you 
are tired.” Hudson gives us another side of the place 
of rest that often we do not notice. He says: “We are 
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all pretty familiar from experience with the limitations 
of the sense of smell and the fact that agreeable odors 
please us only fitfully; the sensation comes as a pleasing 
shock, a surprise, and is quickly gone.’’ Then he 
goes on to say: “There must be an interval of rest for 
the nerves before the sensation can be renewed in its 
freshness.”” He would urge that in taking in a beauti- 
ful view one practice that principle. A glance, then 
another, with intervals of rest between. Then the 
sheer majesty of the view or the delicacy of it will not 


drug the power of apprehension.» The same is true 
in all the activities of life, just as true in our study and 
our reading as it is in the areas of which Hudson speaks. 
Rest is a restorative of all our powers, provided we 
use rest rightly. 

I recommend to you that you walk with W. H. 
Hudson wherever he would take you. You will find 
with him a power of observation, a power of appre- 
ciation and a power of interpretation, great gifts, 
greatly to be desired. 


Citizens of 1950° 


Sanford Bates 


OBERT BENCHLEY in a characteristically 
amusing sketch once described the vanishing 
father. He pictured the almost extinct type of 

male parent as a stern, erect, pompous individual with 
sideburns and a tremendous gold watch and chain, 
who appeared on Sunday morning attired in a black 
frock coat and awed his family into respectful if not 
admiring submission. He compared this prehistoric 
creature with the present-day genus, togged out 
in a negligee shirt and slacks, prepared to play golf 
and hardly distinguishable in appearance from any 
of his sons. It’s better, you say, for a father thus to 
bea pal tohisboy. And perhaps it is; but the average 
father is not yet as much of a success as a pal as he 
used to be as a family czar. 

A very superficial examination of tendencies will 
reveal that in the last two or three decades there has 
been a growth of powerful forces tending to weaken 
and to disintegrate the home. The absorption of 
women into industry, the inexpensive automobile, 
the radio, the movie, power machinery on the farm, 
the lure of the great cities, daylight saving, the in- 
crease in secondary education, our penchant for being 
‘Soiners” of everything, are only a few of the many 
one could name. 

To such an extent have we reconciled ourselves to 
the disintegration of the family circle that much of our 
social and philanthropic effort of today is aimed at the 
individual—and we have Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Women’s Clubs, Men’s Clubs, Business Women’s 
Clubs, Women Voters Leagues, Boys’ Clubs and Youth 
Congresses attempting to supply the deficiency. 

During these months of October and November 
in connection with Community Fund drives through- 
out the country, we are calling attention to the im- 
portance of the Mobilization for Human Needs in 
terms of social agencies. We take these character- 
building agencies more or less for granted, nor do we 
ask ourselves often enough why it is necessary to have 
so many social agencies. 

These tendencies towards community interest in 
underprivileged youth evolved from a growing appre- 
hension that all was not well with many of our young- 
sters. The alarming rates of juvenile delinquency 
and the lack of success in curing it through reforma- 
tories and training schools have caused us to ponder. 

Thirty years ago America discovered the Juvenile 


*From an address delivered at the Unitarian General Con- 
ference at Niagara Falls. 


Court and wrote into the statute laws of every state 
the conviction that erring youth could and should be 
turned from paths of crime by helpful and under- 
standing treatment rather than punishment. 

Recent surveys have developed the disquieting 
facts that only in a minority of cases do even the 
best training schools succeed in permanently over- 
coming delinquent proclivities, and even the efficacy 
of our best Juvenile Courts has been challenged. Per- 
haps one reason for this apparent failure grows out 
of the inevitable feeling of coercion or hostility when- 
ever the state assumes control of an individual. When 
boys cease being our friends and become our hostages 
our success with them, at least in the way of rehabili- 
tation, is diminished. 

The recent survey conducted by the American 
Youth Commission discloses 327 national, nongovern- 
mental, youth-serving organizations, of which eighty 
are largely, if not entirely, composed of young people. 
If the citizens of 1950 do not turn out to be as righteous 
and upright, as useful and as patriotic, as we want them 
to be, it won’t be because we haven’t tried. But has 
our endeavor been along effective lines? 

It is of more than ordinary significance that at 
the Second White House Child Conference, held a 
few years ago, the Children’s Charter there promul- 
gated contained in its first three paragraphs the in- 
dispensable need of religious training and a good home 
for each child, and his right to such or the nearest ap- 
proach thereto. 

Fundamentally, then, our first duty and one 
which we perhaps too often overlook is the restoration 
and maintenance of the good home, and the halting 
of those community influences which would destroy it. 

But in the meantime, where are our boys? What 
is the citizen of 1950 doing tonight? Where does he 
live? What are his parents doing? How is his leisure 
time occupied? From whom does he get his ideals? 
And if we do not relish the frank answers to these 
questions, whose fault is it? 

Admitting that there are many well-organized 
homes, both rich and poor, and notwithstanding her- 
culean efforts being made by character-building agen- 
cies, to all too great an extent our American boy is on 
the street; his home is so squalid or so crowded as to 
offer no comfort or diversion; his parents (at least 
those of the ones who-will later commit crime, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sheldon Glueck) are unemployed, or 
separated, or in jail, or drunk, or insane; his leisure 
time is occupied in emulating the shady heroes of his 
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own neighborhood, the gambler, the gangster and the 
crooked politician; and his ideals he gets from the 
sensational, salacious and crime-provoking strips and 
tabloids, from the ten-cent movie and the gangbusting 
radio skit. 

In addition we surround him with other physical 
and moral hazards of our own manufacture. We not 
only permit him in many places to have liquor, but 
we advertise its merits; we put cigarettes in a slot 
machine where he can obtain them whatever his age; 
we work him before his education days are finished; 
and we knock him down in the street, oftentimes his 
only playground, with our motor-trucks. 

I am proud recently to have associated myself 
with one of society’s efforts to right some of these in- 
justices. Boys’ Clubs of America is a common-sense 
movement to offset the devastating effects of our com- 
plex modern civilization upon that most natural of 
individuals—the American boy. I am _ repeatedly 
surprised to find the number of Unitarians actively 
engaged in sponsoring Boys’ Clubs throughout the 
country. This is doubly reassuring. It indicates 
that Boys’ Club work has a distinct appeal to intelli- 
gent religious folks, and it is also a further indication 
of the persistent desire on the part of Unitarians to 
express their altruism in practical ways. The Boys’ 
Club presents a demonstration of social work of a high 
order; it is practical; it is unique; it is effective. It 
is postulated on the most important fact of boy life— 
that a boy will play and that he will play with boys. 
The gang is a natural phenomenon. The Boys’ Club 
opens its doors to him whether he has five cents a 
month for dues or not, and no matter who or what he 
is.. It seeks to help him to do what he wants to do, 
and do it well. And, above all, it provides an unrivaled 
opportunity for the imposition of that kind of exem- 
plary unconscious leadership so necessary for a boy 
bereft of home and spare-time guidance. 

Boys’ Clubs of America has a great vision of the 


future. Instead of the three hundred fine clubs now 
federated together, located in 153 cities, we see ten 
thousand of these places of cheer and friendship in 
two thousand of our cities, each in its own building, 
backed by a responsible sponsoring committee (on 
which there will be many Unitarians) with intelligent, 
inspired leadership, with the boys of the neighborhood 
coming in of their own free will. And these clubs will 
serve not merely as places of amusement and diversion, 
but fertile areas where character may grow and the 
leaders of 1950 be discovered. More than that, they 
will develop as rallying points where wise and helpful 
contacts will be made with those communities which 
we now all too little understand, but which we desire 
very much to understand. What more helpful liaison 
between one community and another, between all the 
people in a community, than that unaffected, energetic, 
unashamed and friendly little soul—the American boy. 

We can have the regimented, subservient legions 
of a dictator, such as we see in Russia and Germany and 
Italy. According to Ernest Poole, writing in a recent 
number of Harpers, the slogan of Mussolini’s regiments 
of youngsters is ‘Believe, obey and fight,” and one of 
their great orders is called “Sons of the Wolf.” Or 
we can meet the issue of boyhood in the democratic 
way. ‘‘Keep them free to laugh and live,” says George 
E. Vincent in one of our pamphlets, and well may we 
add, “To think, and act and grow and prosper, and 
when the time comes in 1950 or later to lead us,” as 
many of the under-privileged boys of the past are 
leading us now. 

There is no power greater than the power of a 
good example. We cannot expect young people to 
set us an example of patriotism, decency, loyalty and 
honesty. The mission of the liberal young people of 
tomorrow is to insist upon freedom of thought, de- 
mocracy in government, the courage to act upon their 
convictions and the recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the individual soul. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 
Theme for the Month—Finding God in Nature 
Marion L. Ulmer 


Monday, November 15 
The Universe about Us 

The pathway of nature appreciation is the path to a new 
knowledge and experience of God. William Watson has sug- 
gested that in heaven and earth and sea, the wonderful trinity, 
God has clothed Himself, and sick and sore humanity may find 
healing at the touch of His robe. 

We become aware of the healing touch of nature when we 
bring to the ministration of the open air our perplexities and 
problems. As we study the universe with the scientist, we find 
it dependable and uniform in its dependability. We find it not 
only responsive but generous, even to prodigality. We find in it 
infinite variety; we find impartiality. 

So science enlarges our idea of God, and we say with Her- 
bert Spencer: There will ever remain the one, absolute certainty, 
that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite Energy from which 
all things proceed. 

Read Psalm 104. 

Prayer: O Lord God, Creator of all things in heaven above 
and in earth beneath, we stand in awe at the majesty of Thy 


glory and bow our will to Thine, and our judgment to Thine 
infinite wisdom. Amen. 
(John Kelman.) 
Tuesday, November 16 
The God of Nature Praise 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy—for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty—and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments—nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us—or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

(William Wordsworth.) 


Read Job 38. 
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Prayer: O Thou who hast laid the foundations of the 
earth, we bow before Thy greatness and power. O Thou be- 
fore whom the morning stars sang together, we worship and 
wonder at Thy marvelous world. May we ever feel ourselves 
partners with Thee, as we share in the task of making and keeping 
Thy world beautiful. Amen. 


Wednesday, November 17 
Nature’s Everyday Miracles 
Joyful, joyful, we adore Thee, 
God of glory, Lord of love; 
Hearts unfold like flowers before Thee, 
Hail Thee as the sun above. 
(Henry van Dyke.) 


How full of “signs and wonders”’ our world is! The mar- 
vels of life and growth daily seen about us become miraculous 
beyond belief, when we study them. Who can explain why the 
bulb in our garden sends up its green shoots each year? Who can 
say how the fragile, bright-hued bird can find his way across 
hundreds of miles of sea and land to the same tree where last 
year’s nest was built? These are but two of the every-day 

miracles’ which speak to us of a Power which holds sway in 
our world. 

Prof. Edwin B. Frost, Director of Yerkes Observatory, once 
said: ‘‘When at last such mysteries are solved after patient re- 
search, it will be found that they are operations of natural law 
in God’s world. For Omniscience and Omnipotence there are 
no miracles.” 

Read Matthew 6 : 25-30. 


Prayer: God of all beauty, let the wonder of Thy world 
waken us to a new understanding of Thy power and Thy love. 
We need no surer sign from Thee than Thy great universe. Be- 
fore its majesty, our reverent hearts are bowed. Amen. 


Thursday, November 18 
The Starry Path 


“Man, the word ‘chance’ doesn’t fit it. There is mind in 
that!’ So exclaimed one who, for the first time, glimpsed in a 
_ planetarium the wonder of the majestic march of the spheres. 

As we watch the full radiance of the November moon and 

the glories of the starry heavens, we pause to worship, as have 

men in all times and places, before the Deity who could fashion 

a universe of such mathematical precision, of such incompre- 
hensible magnitude, of such indescribable beauty. 

No modern has voiced for us as well as the Psalmist, the 

thoughts which fill our minds: 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 


Read Psalm 19 : 1-6. 
+ Prayer: O most merciful God, whose mercies are as high 
as the heavens, great and many as the moments of eternity, fill 
my soul, I beseech Thee, with great thoughts of Thy unspeak- 
‘ able blessings, that my thankfulness may be as great as my 
needs of mercy are. Amen. 
(Jeremy Taylor.) 
Friday, November 19 
The Pathway of Nature 
I need not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listening sod; 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent; 
The hills are mute: yet how they speak of God! 
(Charles Hanson Towne.) 


_Agreat preacher has said that Moses needed not eyesight but 
insight, to see the burning bush. It was when his spiritual eyes 
received sight and his spiritual ears were opened, that he saw 
heard God’s revelation. 

Can you, too, see the Eternal in the commonplace? Does 
speak to you in the crimson autumn leaf, the flaming sumac, 


the flowering chestnut outside your door? ' The greatest religious 
teachers of the ages have found God along the pathway of nature, 
and having seen Him in the mystery of the changing seasons, 
the blazing stars, the minutest seed, have said with the poet: 


This is my Father’s world, and to my listening ears 
All nature sings, and round me rings the music of the 
spheres. 


Read Exodus 8 : 1-5. 


Prayer: Our Father, Lord of all life, we thank Thee for the 
beauty which burns itself into our hearts in Thy world. Help 
us to find in every burning bush a message from Thee. In all 
the beauty which surrounds us, may we see Thee, its Author and 
Sustainer, and so finding, follow; even as did that other, whom 
not having seen we love, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Saturday, November 20 


Jesus and Nature 


Thou who hast made Thy dwelling fair, 
With flowers below, above with starry lights, 
And set Thine altar everywhere— 
To Thee we turn, to Thee we make our prayer, 
God of the open air. 
(Henry van Dyke.) 


How dependent Jesus was on the out-of-doors for the spirit- 
ual sustenance he needed to do his exacting work! Before every 
great experience in his life he sought his Father in His great out- 
of-doors. Witness the days in the wilderness before he began his 
life work; the night he spent on the hills before choosing the 
Twelve; his frequent nights of quiet refreshment after an ex- 
hausting day. 

The Transfiguration happened on a beloved hill. It was to a 
garden that he made his way when the final crisis of his life was 
upon him. And it was under the blue Palestinian sky at the last 
that he found the gate open before him into a fairer green than 
he had yet known. 


Read John 15 : 1-8. 


Prayer: God of the abundant life, from whose store of 
energy we draw strength for the tasks of life, enrich us with a 
sense that Thou art always near. Thou great Enabler, give us 
the sure and steady vision to see our task and do it without fear 
or feverish turning from the goal which is set before us. So may 
we know the comradeship of Thy Son who faced life with gallant 
courage, and walked with unfaltering step to his life’s destiny. 
In his name we take our way. Amen. 


Sunday, November 21 


How Jesus Taught of God through Nature 


How much of Jesus’ teaching finds its source in the homely, 
commonplace things which surround our daily lives, and especially 
the things which are out-of-doors. That Jesus was a lover of 
nature is evident. Read his parables—you will find stories of 
ravens and sparrows; of lilies and field grasses; of vineyards and 
gardens and sown seed. 

This is one of the secrets of the great soul—the ability to 
see in the commonplace the miracle of the eternal laws of God at 
work. Do you know the lines of Tennyson: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Read Matthew 138 : 1-9. 
Prayer: O God, as we give ourselves anew to the quest of 
aay we keep open eyes and ears to the beauty and 


We thank Thee for that strong Son of the 
Help 
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MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
William Dawes Veazie 


HE 109th annual combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 

Convention were held at the First Universalist Church, 
Bangor, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1937. 

The annual banquet of the Universalist Laymen’s Fellow- 
ship of Maine took place in the church dining-room, on Saturday 
evening, Sept. 18. President pro tem Edgar J. Brown of Water- 
ville presided. The invocation was by the Rev. Henry T. At- 
wood, pastor of the entertaining church. The speakers were 
E. A. Soucy, agent in charge of the New England Division of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, with 
his office at Boston, Mass., and Congressman James C. Oliver, 
of Portland. Mr. Soucy gave a description of the work of his 
Bureau. Congressman Oliver spoke on “If Democracy Is Failing 
in America, What Are the Causes and What Is the Cure?” The 
Rev. William D. Veazie, secretary pro tem, submitted the report 
of the Fellowship’s activities and plans of organization which 
had been consummated at the last Fellowship meeting held at 
Waterville, in September, 1986. The nominating committee, 
composed of Mr. Sherwin Ricker of Bangor, Mr. Edgar Spiller 
of Oakland, and Mr. Fred Lancaster of Auburn, reported the 
following slate of officers, who were duly elected: President, Fred 
D. Wheeler, Waterville; vice-president, Everett Gilman of Au- 
burn; secretary-treasurer, Harold K. Austin of Portland Messiah. 

On Sunday, from four to six p. m., the third annual recep- 
tion to newly settled Universalist ministers and their families 
was held in the vestry. It was well attended. Mrs. William 
Dawes Veazie was general chairman of the affair, and was assisted 
by a committee from the Bangor church. In the receiving line 
were Chief Justice and Mrs. Charles J. Dunn, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Henry T. Atwood of Bangor, the Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of Dexter, the Rev. and Mrs. Myles W. Rodehaver of Water- 
ville, and the Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth Clark Hawkes of Canton. 

A service of worship was held at the church on Sunday at 
10.30 a.m. with the Rev. Henry T. Atwood preaching. 

Sunday evening, at 7.30, the Convention was called to order 
by the Rev. William Dawes Veazie in the absence of Judge Dunn, 
Convention president. Sessions committees were appointed by 
the president of the W. U. M. S., Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom; for 
the Maine Universalist Sunday School Association, by the Rev. 
George H. Welch, president. The speakers were Miss Gertrude 
Whipple of the W. N. M. A. Executive Board, and Miss Susan 
Andrews, Executive Director of the General Sunday School 
Association. Mr. Atwood, who conducted the worship service, 
also gave the address of welcome in the absence of the city 
manager, and Russell Taylor, moderator of the First Universalist 
Parish. An offering was received which was divided between 
the W. U. M. S. and the Sunday School Association. Mrs. 
Helen Leonard, director of music for the church, was in charge of 
the music for the service. 

On Monday, at 8.30 a. m., the sessions of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association took place in the vestry. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, the Rev. George 
H. Welch, Guilford; vice-president and editor of Guildeport, Miss 
Florence Buxton, Pittsfield; secretary, Miss Marion L. Ulmer, 
Portland; treasurer, Carl C. Verrill, Portland; directors, Mrs. 
Edwin Cunningham, Augusta, Mrs. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, 
Rey. Kenneth Hutchinson, Dexter. 

Luncheon was served at noon in the dining-room. A special 
ministers’ luncheon was held in the Dorothy Memorial, parish 
house of the church, and Superintendent Veazie presided. Those 
present included the following ministers: Mr. Kelley, Mr. Fol- 
som, Mr. Watson, Mr. Rounds, Mr. Sias, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Rodehaver, Mr. Davies, Mr. Hersey, Mr. Boyd, Mr. 
Marble, Mr. Hawkes, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Chris- 
tian, Mr. Markley, Mr.Welch, Mrs. Folsom, Miss Powell, Mr. 
Thorburn. 

At 1.30 p. m. the sessions of the W. U. M.S. were held. At 
3.30, President Dunn appointed his committees and Superin- 
tendent Veazie greeted the Convention. At six p. m., following 


supper, served in the dining-room of the church, a seminar in- 
cluded talks by the Rev. Ralph P. Boyd and the Rey. Will A. 
Kelley on the theme, ‘‘Labor and Industry.” The Rev. W. Ellis 
Davies gave the summation. 

Officers of the W. U. M.S. were elected as follows: Honorary 
president, Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls; president, Mrs. 
Harry M. Treat, Portland; vice-president, Mrs. Laura McLellan, 
Fairchild; secretary, Mrs. Dora Wish, Portland; treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche Morrell, Pittsfield. District Superintendents—Au- 
gusta, Mrs. Ollie Cunningham; Bangor, Mrs. Collins Morrell; 
Lewiston, Miss Mabel Chandler, Brunswick; Oxford, Mrs. 
Ernest Marble, Norway; Piscataquis, Miss Ida Folsom, Dover- 
Foxcroft; Portland, Mrs. John Turner, Portland. 

At 7.30, in the church auditorium, the worship service was 
conducted by the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver. The occasional 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn. 
The Ministerial Relief Offering was received by Superintendent 
Veazie. The communion service was conducted by Mr. Atwood 
and the Rey. Ralph P. Boyd, and twelve ministers served the ele- 
ments. It was an impressive occasion. 

On Tuesday, at 8.30 a. m., in the vestry, the worship service 
was conducted by the Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick. At 
nine the session was called to order by President Dunn. The ses- 
sions committees were as follows: Credentials: the Rev. Ernest 
T. Marble of Norway, Wm. Wish of Portland All Souls 
Church, Arthur Chalmers of Bangor, Harry S. Vose of 
Waterville, the Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson of Dexter. Nominat- 
ing, C. Parker Crowell of Bangor, the Rev. Sheldon Christian 
of Brunswick, the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs of Rumford, Mrs. G. 
Douglas Frazier of Caribou, Miss Katherine Abbott of East 
Peru. Resolutions: The Hon. Alfred K. Ames of Machias, Wal- 
ter V. Wentworth of Old Town, the Rev. Howard Markley of 
Mechanic Falls, Glenn R. McIntire of Brunswick, the Rev. Benj. 
B. Hersey of Portland Congress Square. Recommendations: 
Edgar J. Brown of Waterville, the Rev. Geo. H. Thorburn, Jr., 
of Bath and Freeport, Frank P. Denaco of Bangor, the Rev. 
Edwin Cunningham of Augusta, Elbert D. Hayford of 
Farmingdale. On Human Relations: Dr. George G. Averill of 
Waterville, the Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, the Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom of Pittsfield, the Rev. George H. Welch of Guilford 
and Sangersville, the Rev. W. Ellis Davies of Orono. It shall 
be the business of this committee to study the trends in matter 
of Church and State. 

The report of the Credentials Committee was presented by 
Mr. Marble. A quorum was declared present. The report of 
the trustees was presented by Walter H. Littlefield, chairman. 
It was voted that the report be accepted and placed on file. Prior 
to this vote being made the president of the Convention read 
the report of H. R. Freeman of Portland, auditor. The report of 
the Secretary and Superintendent was read and accepted. The 
president made a brief report. 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows: President, 
Chief Justice Charles J. Dunn, Orono; first vice-president, Hon. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville; second vice-president, Hon. El- 
bert D. Hayford, Farmingdale; secretary, the Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, Portland; treasurer, Dr. Harry E. Townsend, Westbrook. 
Fellowship Committee: the Rev. Geo. W. Sias, Turner Center, 
the Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham, Augusta, Dean E. Wheeler, 
Oakland, Harry S. Vose, Waterville, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Rockland. Trustee of Endowment Fund for three years: 
Leonard L. Bishop, South Portland. Trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House, the Rev. Ernest T. Marble, Norway. Repre- 
sentatives to the Christian Civic League, the Rev. Burte B. 
Gibbs, Rumford, and the Rev. Will A. Kelley, Oakland. Preacher 
of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick; 
alternate, the Rev. B. B. Hersey, Portland. Committee to 
study rising conflict of the Church and State, the Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, the Rev. Kenneth Clark Hawkes, the Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, the Rev. W. Ellis Davies, the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver. 

The Rev. B. B. Hersey read the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and the Rev. W. Ellis Davies then presented a resolu- 
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tion from the floor which had to do with a proposed survey of the 
present condition of the Maine Universalist Convention. After 
considerable discussion the resolution was referred back for re- 
vision. Finally the following resolution was adopted, as framed 
by Mrs. J. B. Folsom, and presented by Mr. Davies: 

Resolved: That the Convention shall appoint a Committee 
on Recommendations, whose function it shall be to study the 
present condition of the Universalist Convention. This Com- 
mittee shall report, as soon as possible after completion of its 


study, to the Executive Board. This resolution contemplates a 


recess survey of the condition of the Convention, with a view to 
its possible consistent advancement.” 

Dr. Etz was called upon to say a word with regard to the 
work of Mr. Jio. 

President Dunn declined to appoint a committee as presi- 
dent of the Convention to investigate the Convention of which 
he was a part. 

The Rev. Weston A. Cate was delegated to serve as chair- 
man of a committee to bring before the Convention a list of 
names for a ‘‘Recess Committee.” 

A Friendship Luncheon was served in the dining-room, 
sponsored by the W. U. M.S. 

At 12.15 an Inter-Religious Seminar Luncheon was served 
in the Tarratine Club opposite the church, at which the speakers 
were the Rey. Michael J. Ahern, 8S. J., of Weston College, Weston, 
Mass., Rabbi Hyman Judah Schachtel of the West End Syna- 
gogue, New York City, and the Rev. Ernest W. Robinson, super- 
intendent of the Portland District of the Methodist Church. 
Judge Max L. Pinansky of Portland and Dr. Roger F. Etz also 
spoke briefly. Mr. Veazie presided and introduced the speakers 
and explained the purpose of the session and the coming Inter- 
Religious, Inter-Racial public meeting at the Bangor City Hall 
that evening, sponsored by the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention reconvened at 1.55 p.m. Mr. Cate then 
presented the names for the proposed ‘‘Recess Committee’’—the 
Rev. W. Ellis Davies of Orono, the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver of 
Waterville, Everett Gilman of Auburn, Mrs. William Wish of 
Portland, Carl C. Verrill of Portland. The committee was 
elected. 

The Hon. Carl E. Milliken was the leader of a seminar on 
“The Moving Picture in Human Relations.” Mr. Milliken rep- 
resented the motion Picture’ Producers and Distributors of 
America, coming to the Convention from New York City for this 
purpose. Mr. Milliken, as well as Father Ahern and Rabbi 
Schachtel, had been engaged to appear at the Convention ses- 
sions when in attendance at the Institute of Human Relations at 
Williams College this past summer. 

Preceding Governor Milliken’s address the Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., gave an address on “The Effect of the Motion 
Picture on Public Opinion,” and the Rev. Sheldon Christian on 
“The Motion Picture and Its Effect upon Morals.” This Semi- 
nar proved to be one of the most instructive of the Convention. 

The Annual Convention Banquet was held in the church 
dining-room at six p.m. In the absence of President Dunn, Mr. 
Veazie presided and led the singing. 

On motion of Mr. Atwood, a rising vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. Veazie “for his co-operative and effective work during the 
past year.” 

A rising vote of thanks was also extended to Judge John H. 
Maxwell for his untiring and able leadership in the Maine Con- 
vention. Judge Maxwell retired from the Executive Board at 
this session. 

The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House at Boston spoke of the program being promoted 
for the future of this institution, and asked for co-operation. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz was the speaker of the occasion, and stated 
that “one former was better than many reformers.” Other 
speakers were Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Wish for the Sunday School 
Association, and Miss Buxton for the W. U. M.S. 

At 7.45 p. m. the Convention adjourned, and the gathering 


departed for the Bangor City Hall, where there were 1,400 per- 
sons present. Seated on the platform were Catholic and Protes- 
tant clergymen and the local rabbi. Mr. Veazie introduced Presi- 
dent Hauck of the University of Maine as the presiding officer. 
The speaking was broadcast for one hour and a half over Station 
WABI, Bangor. This brought to a conclusion the 109th Con- 


vention sessions. 
ok * * 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


LANSING, the Capital City, was host to the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan this year, the meetings being held 
Oct. 3 and 4. 

It was the 94th annual meeting and the sixth joint meeting 
of the Universalists and Unitarians. 

The genuine hospitality of the Lansing people, combined 
with their excellent planning, proved a perfect lubricant to 
make the meeting one of the best in the history of the society. 

The service Sunday evening, conducted by the Rev. Thomas 
M. Murray, was the formal opening of the convention. 

The fine music, the excellent address or occasional sermon 
of Dr. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, and the communion service 
conducted by Mr. Murray and the Rev. J. W. Hailwood were 
high lights of the evening. 

The devotional service, conducted by the Rev. E. C. Palmer, 
of Kalamazoo, preceded the business session, which opened at 
ten o’clock Monday morning with the Rev. Thomas M. Murray, 
the president, in the chair. 

The busy session included the reports of the secretary, treas- 
urer and the various committees, and a large amount of detail 
business. The nominating committee reported the following 
nominees for the coming year: President, the Rev. Thomas M. 
Murray, Concord; vice-president, the Rev. J. W. Hailwood, 
Grand Rapids; secretary, Mrs. Pauline Johnston, Lansing; 
treasurer, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park, Detroit; trustee, Mrs. 
Dora Bernstein, East Liberty. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
J. W. Hailwood, E. M. Raynale and the Rev. Thomas M. Murray. 
They were unanimously elected. 

Kalamazoo was voted the next convention city. 

Among the many interesting features of the sessions were 
the addresses of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, the Rev. 
Herbert Gans of Flint, the happy greetings from Dr. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, the sessions of the 
women’s organization and the Religious Educational Institute 
conducted by Miss Frances Wood of the Detroit church. 

A happy ending of the Convention was the fellowship din- 
ner, or banquet, in the evening with the Rev. J. W. Hailwood as 
toastmaster. 


* * * 


A NEW WORLD WAR 


The Leonard Wood Memorial is girding itself for world war 
on leprosy. ‘Leprosy must be controlled where it exists, even 
in the country where it has a toe-hold, and prevented from en- 
tering countries which are free from it.’’ The memorial has 
developed a program of international education on how leprosy 
is communicated and why it persists in certain areas; of expand- 
ing activity in research as to its cause and nature; and of study 
and experiment to discover the most effective treatment and to 
improve methods. The next world conference of leprosy workers 
will be held at Cairo, Egypt, in March, 1938, under the auspices of 
the International Leprosy Association, with the Leonard Wood 
Memorial helping substantially toward the expenses.—The 


Survey. 
* * * 


A city boy during his vacation down on the farm asked his 
grandmother what kind of a vine was growing on the pasture fence 
back by the woods. When told that it was a wild grape he re- 


marked: 
“Those are sure awful little grapes to be wild.””—Jndian- 


apolis News. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAISE FOR OUR ST. PETERSBURG MINISTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Verily, the old guy was right when he said, “Procrastination 
is the thief of time.’’ Over five months ago, after my good wife 
and my miserable self returned from a winter in Daytona and 
St. Petersburg, Fla., I resolved to drop you a word at an early 
date, telling you and your interested Universalist and Unitarian 
readers that the work being done for you by the Gilmours in St. 
Petersburg is of the highest order and deserving of all praise. 

I had the pleasure and the profit of hearing Dr. Gilmour 
several times. After hearing the foremost Congregational and 
Methodist pulpiteers, you may take it from me that no better 
sermons are preached in Daytona and St. Petersburg (and both 
cities have able preachers) than are given weekly in the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian church. Although we were in the latter city at 
the close of the season, April, the attendance was satisfactory. 

We looked forward to hearing Mr, Gilmour again this com- 
ing winter, but it looks now as though that “‘destiny that shapes 
our ends”’ may carry us to South America. 

Thomas B. Payne. 
* * 


CROWDED CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in The Christian Leader on ‘‘A Packed Church 
Five Times a Sunday,” referring to the First Avenue Methodist 
Church of St. Petersburg, Fla., and its ‘‘double double”’ services 
during the height of the tourist season, is illuminating and de- 
serving of considerable thought by our ministers and laymen 
all over the country. I have attended these services both 
under a former and the present pastor. Curious to know why 
church crowds thronged the church. 

I did not feel that the preachers explained the phenomena, 
as they were no better than other preachers there, or our own 
Rev. George Gilmour. Dr. Gilmour of our Universalist-Uni- 
tarian church preaches an intensely interesting sermon and is 
a man of great learning and rare spirituality. He fills his church 
once a Sunday during the crowded season, but cannot attract 
“double double’ audiences, nor can any other church of the 
city, unless possibly the First Methodist Church, South. The 
First Congregational Church draws about 2,300 every Sunday, 
and you must get there before ten o’clock to be sure of a seat for 
a service beginning at eleven. All of the other churches are 
filled, too, from January to March inclusive. 

These are some of the reasons, as I have analyzed the situa- 
tion: 1. The 40,000 or more visitors. 2. No other place to go 
on Sundays. The great “Recreation Center’ and ‘Williams 
Park” are closed. These entertain thousands on week days. 
3. A predominating number of Methodists. 4. The “‘cross- 
section’ character of the tourists which brings religiously- 
minded people to the city to whom church going is a fixed habit. 
5. The natural religiousness of the South. 6. The very good 
preaching of the ministers of St. Petersburg. Nothing excep- 
tional, however, except when Dr. Beale was at the Congregational 
church. He was in his eighties, but what a preacher and tre- 
mendously popular. 7. The really “entertaining” character of 
the services: choirs of thirty to fifty voices, gifted soloists, harp- 
ists, violinists, pianists, organists of talent. Dramatic lighting 
effects, with the illuminated crosses figuring effectively. Some of 
the clergy in Palm Beach preaching suits. The Rev. Paul R. 
Hortin and his assistant are young men, and they handle their 
pulpit parts swiftly, dramatically, almost hypnotically. For in- 
stance, all lights are out and a spot-light plays on the preacher 
during his sermon at night. No notes. He is dressed in a 
white suit. No gown. Talks right at the people. No shouting 
or ranting, however. Very pleasing voice and a gracious, 
friendly personality. 8. The religious character of the sermons 
and everything else. This is the underlying secret of these 
crowded churches. The multitude come for religion and they 
get religion—most of it fundamentalist, I am sorry to say; but 


nevertheless the kind of gospel they believe Jesus taught. Our 
United Liberal Church seeks to offset their theology with our 
own; but we cannot get such crowds because the crowds are not 
of our way of thinking. Nevertheless we get our share. 

The lesson for us in the North is hard to state, as so many 
factors contribute to the results down there, as I have shown. 
But certainly two things will help us. 

First, the most attractive and appealing music and pulpit 
effects we can provide and the best preaching of which we are 
capable. Second, religion and a religious atmosphere first, last 
and all the time. Americans will come to church if they get a 
religious reaction that moves them and satisfies them. 

Henry R. Rose. 
* * 
WE THINK YOU ARE RIGHT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You say that the Rev. E. V. Stevens could hardly be called 
distinguished. I cannot agree with you, and think it unworthy 
of your paper. I have known him for years, and would put him 
in the distinguished class. 

During the war he was pastor of a church in Columbus, 
Ohio, and was awarded a gold medal by the United States Gov— 
ernment for patriotic services. His name appeared in “‘Who’s 
Who” in 1929 and 1980. During his eight years’ ministry in 
Urbana, III., the beautiful stone church was erected and regarded. 
as one of the finest types of architecture in the denomination. 

He distinguished himself by kindness, politeness, and those 
qualities becoming a minister. When I think of distinguished 
Universalist ministers whom I have known I think of Carl F. 
Henry, Charles F. Patterson, L. O. Williams and Ezekiel V. 
Stevens. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 

We used the word in a technical sense. 
nobler sense. 

We wonder that our true respect and genuine affection did 
not break through the imperfect words that we used. 

The Editor. 


You use it in a 


* * 


REPLY TO, MR. C. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The portrait Mr. C. draws of himself as a church attendant: 
is of his right to expect a central heating plant of the spirit in the 
person of the minister, where he may drop in at his convenience,. 
and be sure on these occasions of toasting his soul’s shins in solid 
comfort and of feasting on celestial fare exactly suited to his. 
palate. 

These amiable, modest expectations failing to materialize, 
he stops going and begins an extensive round of interviews with 


_ fellow church delinquents as to why they have ceased also. In- 


cidentally there is brief mention of a few books, an occasional 
motion picture and a chance encounter now and then with a 
tonic personality,as substitutes which do provide something vital, 
gripping and enlightening, according to his exacting standards. 

From his grab-bag of garnerings he picks these eight prize 
beauties for passing up church attendance. Catching up on sleep, 
communion with out-of-doors, gloomy auditoriums, poor music, 
constant money-begging, control in the hands of the rich, small 
children keep one home, uncomfortable pews. Since Mr. C. 
dismisses them all as piffle we may do the same, with a rider, 
perhaps, that if this is the best non-church-goers can do in the 
way of charges, the church should worry. 

Now while Mr. C. has been weighing churches and ministers - 
in his balances, he gives no sign of awareness that a better 
founded adverse verdict is being registered against his own 
eligibility as a parishioner. 

To as many as qualify as parishioners, what they do each 
with his own solitariness is religion, personal religion. Life is 
impossible in the bitter cold of the inter-stellar spaces in a body of 
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flesh. So, too, a human soul finds the company of his own 
solitariness unbearable unless he is joined from time to time by 
the Great Companion. “Be still and know that I am God.” 
Such a preparation brings an eligible parishioner to his pew to 
load up, yes, but first to unload. To discharge, for instance, some 
modicum of praise in acknowledgment of God’s bounty for these 
occasional great moments of awareness to his enveloping presence. 
Again, to ease the burden of his own short-comings by owning up 
to them. Once more to glory in his dependence upon that Great 
Companion for those directly imparted pressures of persuasion 
which constitute his only hope of success in keeping resolutions 
to mend his ways. This is the attitude of the true worshiper. 
That frosty critic, Mr. C., may be sitting right beside him in the 
same church with the same minister in a superficial manner of 
speaking. In the profoundly more significant sense of the terms, 
“vital, gripping, enlightening,’’ the two churches they occupy 
and the two ministers they listen to are as far apart as the living 
and the dead. 
W. H. Murray. 
Noroton Heights, Conn. 
* * 


OUR UNIVERSALIST FATHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an article in the Leader a short time ago appeared a series 
of letters or correspondence between the Rev. C. W. Knicker- 
bocker and some Universalists, regarding to starting work of 
organizing a church at Rochester. My father and mother were 
early members of that church and as long as we lived there at- 
tended services. My sister played the organ for both the church 
services and Sunday school. I remember Mr. Knickerbocker. 
Of that society only three people are living. I wrote a letter 
to the writer of that article and requested you to forward it, 
which you did—thank you—and find she is almost a neighbor, 
living in Ypsilanti, and we are looking forward to meeting soon. 
I have given the Leader to one of the old-time members (and a 
dear friend) and she will pass it on to the others. And asa result 
of that article I sent a subscription to the Helper. I enjoyed my 
copy and will pass it on. Perhaps others will want it. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson visited Miss Phelps on her 
way from Pennsylvania to the Convention at Chicago. I was 
sorry I couldn’t get there, but a very sick husband needed me. 

Mrs. S.L Holmes. 

Detroit, Mich. 

a 
ARE WE FACING FRONTIERS OF TODAY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I understand the purpose of ‘The Real Issue Is Liberal- 
ism,’’ Leader, September 18, it was that the Universalist General 
Convention should at the coming convention establish its fellow- 
ship upon unity, not of doctrine, but of purpose to live the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

Does this mean that “purpose” can be attained without 
doctrine, that Christian life is not born of Christian belief, that 
there can be unity of one without unity of the other, that the 
distinctive mission of liberal Christianity is to save and give 
freedom (?) to all mankind without answer to the Master’s 
question, “‘What think ye of me?” 

Are we facing the frontiers of today or of two thousand years 
ago? 

Inquirer. 
* * 


IT WAS A SCOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your interesting article in the Christian Leader of Oct. 23, 
entitled “The Hills Round about Cortland,’ has awakened 
happy memories of nearly a half a century ago. 

In response to an invitation from a former schoolmate of 
Clinton Libera! Institute, I once enjoyed a little trip through the 
beautiful hills of Central New York, from Madison County to 
Cortland to attend another annual session of the New York 
State Convention held in that old cobblestone church. 


The interior of the church had just been remodeled and re- 
decorated under the direction of the pastor. Its rededication 
was to furnish the crowning event of the convention. 

While a copy of “Historical Collections of the State of 
New York” is not at hand, an old Emerson Birthday Book holds 
the record of names and dates registered on its pages that week, 
and among them in tall letters is G. A. Kratzer—1889. 

As Mr. Kratzer was a theological student of six feet four the 
date of the rededication appears to be firmly established. 

A ride about the semicircular ridge mentioned as dividing 
the northern waters of the state from the southern, and a dis- 
sertation on the hills and their peculiar formations, made such a 
deep impression upon me that it still lingers in my mind. 

The schoolmate of C. L. I. was the wife of the Cortland pas- 
tor, and among the week’s guests at the parsonage was a dig- 
nified lady who had been a matron in the old school when es- 
tablished at Clinton, and had known Clara Barton when she 
was a teacher there. 

Having no historical record, the program of the convention 
cannot be reproduced; but as Dr. I. M. Atwood was then in 
St. Lawrence University it may be stated (with safety) that he 
made the dedication prayer. 

You have called this redecoration an act of ‘‘vandalism.”’ 
The pastor of 1889 would not have relished this epithet, for he 
was from North Europe—a canny Scot, who welcomed change 
so much that he had left Edinburgh for an education in the 
United States of America. Several churches had been remod- 
eled under his supervision. His love of change carried him after- 
wards out of our fold back into Calvinistic orthodoxy. The theo- 
logical pendulum then swung to Unitarianism, and over again to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

A half-century has developed within us higher ideals of 
architectural simplicity and consistency, and it is hoped that 
your desire for the restoration of the Cortland church may be 
realized in the near future. 

Winifred Ellerbrock. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * 
JUST WONDERED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One evening, after a long day’s work, beginning at foura. m., 
I carefully read all and reread considerable portions of your well- 
planned symposium, including editorials: ““The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners,’’ Sept. 18. 

My impressions are (a) marked ability and sincerity of the 
various contributors. (b) Hopefulness for the future (distant) 
based upon recognition of truth, always self-evident, in these 
later days more widely acknowledged. (c) This truth, co-ordina- 
tion and unity, or less than a fig for the future of our Church 
(apologies to MacLean), is so plain that most of the symposium 
is full of platitudes. I was reminded of something somewhere 
about forever learning but never coming to the knowledge of 
truth. 

This is to say that your symposium clearly demonstrates 
the need of something but not once clearly and unmistakably 
tells your anxious readers what that something is. Unity! 
Unity of what? 

I just wondered if the Convention would do the same thing. 
And I just wondered if your readers would have a chance to 
approve or disapprove these sentiments of 

A Universalist Onlooker. 
* * 


OUR MATHEMATICS GONE LAME? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You say Cortland, N. Y., had 3,799 inhabitants in 1841 
and 120 dwellings. Dividing 3,799 by 120 gives 31.55. That is 
more than 31 1-2 persons for each dwelling—rather congested 
even forthatday. No? 

Must be a misprint, or Mrs. Roosevelt with her housing 
plans arrived too late. 

I.G. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE LATCHSTRING 
A Story for Armistice Day 


Many, many years ago, when the city of 
Cincinnati was just a little frontier town, 
a wild rumor of Indian bands on the war- 
path was brought to the settlers, and 
many of them fled to a near-by fort for 
safety. For it was not in Ohio as it was in 
Pennsylvania, where William Penn had 
made peace with the Indians and had 
saved the homes of his people from the 
perils which surrounded those who had not 
dealt justly with the savages and so feared 
their revenge. 

But there was one man who did not go 
to the fort; for he belonged to the people of 
Penn and of George Fox, who said that 
he strove to live “‘in the power of that spirit 
which takes away the occasion of all war,”’ 
and it seemed to this man right that he and 
his family should trust to the better way 
of peace and good will. Therefore they 
stayed on in their little log hut, and did 
not get any guns or other weapons ready to 
defend themselves if the savage Indians 
should come, but they often prayed to- 
gether and gave themselves into the keep- 
ing of that God who said, “I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

In those days the fastening of a door 
was often a heavy wooden latch, which 
was raised from the outside by a thong 
made of deer-skin. This latchstring was 
pulled inside when there was no admit- 
tance. To say ‘‘The latchstring is out” 
meant that visitors were welcome. And 
so it generally was in this home. 

But, thinking of his wife and little chil- 
dren, and perhaps losing heart a bit in the 
long wait to see what the Indians would 
do, one night, when they were going to bed, 
the Friend drew in his latchstring! His 
wife could not sleep; and after a while she 
told him how uneasy it made her feel. It 
did not seem as if they were really trusting 
to the way of love and good will. He was 
beginning to feel that way, too, and so 
he got up and pulled the string out again, 
so that anyone could walk in. 

Then, before long, they heard the In- 
dians coming, and then surrounding the 
little hut with wild cries and savage war- 
whoops. The Indians tried the door and 
then presently they grew quiet and began 
to steal away, and the man and his family 
rose and crept to the window to watch 
them going. 

Just on the edge of the forest they 
stopped, and all sat down to hold a council, 
as Indians do, talking things over to- 
gether. Then perhaps the pioneers’ hearts 
began to sink, as they thought, “Suppose 
they all come back again!” “‘Suppose they 
have only been waiting to decide whether 
to kill us or to take us prisoners.’ For, 
you see, they had heard such awful stories 
of what the Indians had done. 
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LET US HAVE PEACE 


The earth is weary of our foolish 
wars. : 
Her hills and shores were shaped 
for lovely things, 
Yet all our years are spent in bicker- 
ings 
Beneath the astonished stars. 


April by Apri! laden with beauty 
comes, 
Autumn by autumn turns our toil 
to gain, 
But, hand at sword-hilt, still we 
start and strain 
To catch the beat of drums. 


Knowledge to knowledge adding, 
skill to skill, 
We strive for others’ good as for 
our own— 
And then, like cavemen snarling 
with a bone, 
Weturnandrendandkill.... 


With life so fair, and all too short a 
lease 

Upon our special star! 
and trust, 

Not blood and thunder, shall re- 
deem our dust. 

Let us have peace! 
Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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Nay, love 
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But soon a tall chief in war-paint left 
the rest and came slowly back to the cabin, 
carrying in his hand a long, white feather. 
He reached up and fastened it at the top of 
the door. 

There it hung for a long time, and the 
summer suns shone on it and it swayed 
about in the winter winds which swept 
across the prairie, but the man and his 
family never took it down. For a friendly 
Indian, who spoke English, had told them 
that the white feather meant, ‘‘This is the 
home of a man of peace. Do not harm 
it!” 

He said, too, that he had heard that the 
wild band of Indians, when they saw that 
the latchstring was out, felt sure that any 
man who would leave his door open to 
the stranger and welcome all who came was 
not a man to be harmed. 

All this happened long ago, when our 
country was new. What does it mean to 
us now? It means just this. The way of 
good will is still the way to reach what is 
best in our fellowmen, whether they be- 
long to our own race or another. Have we 
courage to try it? If we have, it will not 
fail us. (From ‘‘Through the Gateway,”’ 
by Mrs. Florence Brewer Boeckel.) 


HOW DANBURY DID IT 


In the Danbury News-Times of Nov. 1 
is the following report of the International 
Friendship Program as carried out the 
day before in our church school there. The 
caption tells in brief the story—‘“‘Sails for 
Orient: Universalist Church School Aids 
Japan Mission.”” (Although not in the 
local account we cannot refrain from adding 
this bit of news—that the amount re- 
ceived tops all previous contributions to 
International Friendship.) 


The Japanese treasure-ship, Olson-Maru, 
which arrived at the Universalist church 
Sunday morning, Oct. 24, with a rich cargo 
from the Orient, sailed for Japan from 
the church yesterday noon with a new 
crew enlisted from wide sources and fi- 
nanced by the Universalist church school. 

The cargo which was unloaded a week 
ago consisted of Japanese silks, toys, kake- 
mono, fans and tea. As each item was 
placed on the wharf members of the school 
read descriptive matter explaining the 
origin and use of each. The descriptions 
were furnished by the General Sunday 
School Association and in part by Mr. 
Olson. 

Each half-dollar contributed paid for the 
enlistment of one member of the crew. 
When she sailed she carried a crew of 
seventeen men. 

One stop was made in the church vesti- 
bule to enlist more men. The spirit of 
the occasion was expressed in the following 
lines: 

Treasure-ship from out the East, 
Bearing gifts to me; 

Carry back my offering 

To friends across the sea. 

The Olson-Maru was built in the Amer-~ 
ican shipyard at 68 Maple Avenue, by the 
superintendent of the school, Arthur I. 
Olson. The vessel is four feet in length, 
and of corresponding depth. Constructed 
strictly upon Japanese lines, she carried a 
single five-foot mast of bamboo with one 
large sail. 

* * 
AMONG OUR SCHOOLS 

At Manchester, N. H., our church 
school is taking on a new lease of life. Be- 
ginning with three on the opening Sunday 
this fall, there has been a little growth each 
week until on Oct. 17 attendance had 
reached sixteen. Mr. Willis, the minister, 
who is also serving temporarily as church 
school superintendent, reports a goal of 
twenty-five by Christmas. Since within 
the parish itself there are few children or 
young people, it has become necessary to - 
seek out “unattached.” An experienced 
teacher has just signified her willingness 
to become leader of the primary children. 

The entire Sunday school at Clinton, 
N. C., is manifesting much interest in the 
study of the Holy Land, using “A Pil- 
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grimage to Palestine,’ by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, as a text-book, accompanied by 
large wall maps which enable us more 
readily to vizualize distances and locations. 
We anticipate much pleasure and profit 
from the use of stereopticon pictures in 
connection with this course as soon as Mr. 
Bryant’s long desired balopticon is at hand. 
(From The Tar Heel Universalist.) 


* * 


THE PILGRIM ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER 


The November issue brings you a very 
lovely but simple Thanksgiving pageant. 
It begins with the story of Ruth and the 
old Hebrew law concerning the corners of 
the field, brings in the American Indian 
harvest and the contacts between the 
Quakers and the Indians, and concludes 
with emphasis upon modern problems of 
food for all with Christian ideal of brother- 
hood. It is really a dramatic service of 
worship with very simple scenery and 
costuming. 

The stories are of especial interest: 
“The Feast of Tabernacles,’ which is an 
“As it might have been” story of the writ- 
ing of Psalm 104, and ‘‘The Old Man in 
the Briar Patch,’ a peace story, in the 
form of a fable. 

The articles in the Beginners’ and 
Primary Departments focus on ideas of 
God. Miss Scott outlines a short unit 
of study for primary children on floods, 
and Mrs. Skidmore tries to think with the 
teachers of younger children about the too 
oft repeated stock answer, “‘God made 
it.” 

Also in this issue will be found a new 
series of worship services for juniors on 
world friendship. The first is on the 
American Indian; the one in the December 
issue will be on peace. 

If your church school is not already a 
subscriber to this magazine we suggest 
that you enter your subscription at once. 
The teachers of your beginners, primary 
and junior classes will find it very helpful. 


* * 


CHILDREN AND RELIGION 


Some parents say that religion is an in- 
timate, personal matter, which every 
child has a right to choose for himself, and 
that they propose to leave the child neu- 
tral while he is growing up, and then let 
him freely select his own religion. 

Anybody who knows child psychology at 
all knows how absurd that proposition is. 
Even if we wish to, we cannot keep the 
child religiously neutral. Religion is not 
an addendum appended to life; it is spirit- 
ual atmosphere and climate that pervades 
the whole of living; and as soon as the 
child is born in any home, it begins creat- 
ing in him a spiritual climate, teaching him 
basic relations to life, attitudes toward 
life, feelings about life, which inevitably 
enter into the very substance of any re- 
ligion which he will ever possess.— Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Haro!d E. B. Speight 


What Is the Spiritua] Life? 


The Spiritual Life. By Evelyn Under- 
hill. (Harper. $1.25.) 
Christ and Prayer. By C. F. Andrews. 

(Harper. $1.60.) 

Evelyn Underhill and Charles Andrews 
are among those who have a right to offer 
interpretations of the inner life of the spirit, 
for both have penetrated to its secrets and 
exemplified its fruits, the one particularly 
in its more mystical insights and the other 
in a heroic and sacrificial service. They are 
very different, however, as writers. Miss 
Underhill has a chastened style which has 
in it something of the beauty of holiness; 
she has a gift for exposition so that what 
she writes: stands by itself as a worthy 
spiritual achievement without reference 
by the reader to anything she has done. 
But Charles Andrews has a far greater 
influence through the spoken than through 
the written word. In his presence, so 
clearly is one in the company of a man of 
great faith who has gone about doing good 
that one is not adversely affected by a 
certain discursiveness in his words; he 
rather speaks through his words than by 
them. For some of those who have heard 
him speak on the subject his new book dis- 
cusses there will be satisfaction in having 
his work in permanent form, but the book 
“Christ and Prayer’’ will for most people 
depend for its force upon the personality 
of the writer. It is warm in its devotional 
tone, in places reminiscent after the man- 
ner of an elderly man, throughout colored 
by his own long experience of intimate 
contact with Indian men of faith. 

Miss Underhill’s book is a publication 
of four radio addresses made in Britain in 
1936. She was in these addressing many 
types of people, and she studiously avoided 
technical theological terms and direct 
references to Christian dogmas. As a 
result what she has appeals in a universal 
way. Certainly she succeeds in writing 
with great simplicity and directness of 
deep concerns. 

First she challenges her readers to recog- 
nize that the spiritual life is an orientation 
toward God. It is not achieved by fo- 
cusing attention on ourselves or putting 
ourselves in the center foreground. We 
must look at reality “through a wide- 
angle lens,” that reality within which our 
life is lived, “‘the cause and the good of 
everything in human life that points be- 
yond the world—great action, great mu- 
sic, great poetry, great art.’’ Our lives are 
not complete unless we accomplish ‘“a 
certain conscious correspondence with it.” 

This reality makes an impact upon our 
lives; indeed, it is ‘‘as if a hidden directive 
power, personal, living, free, were working 
through circumstances and often against 
our intention or desire .... moulding 
us to a certain design.” 


The helplessness and general distrust 
characteristic of so many today Miss 
Underhill believes to be a reflection of their 
lack of hold upon the forces which, in 
their sum and their organization, are 
God, the Spirit in whom we live and move 
and have our being. Many of our con- 
flicts and personal difficulties come from 
trying to deal with our life as if we could 
separate the material and practical in- 
terests from those meanings which are 
given to all we are and all we have by its 
relatedness to God. Release from them 
comes by seeing ourselves “part and pro- 
portion of One wondrous whole.” 

This presents the spiritual life, not as a 
peculiar life of piety or detachment, but as 
a full and rich life in a milieu which is 
more than a material environment, more 
even than a social order, a milieu in which 
we see God at work and respond to His 
creative action. Our response, when we 
are truly religious, is one of grateful ap- 
preciation, leading to communion, but 
this requires as a preliminary a renuncia- 
tion of personal ambition, an effort to 
escape the narrow horizons of the selfish 
way of life. 

Miss Underhill can use homely phrases 
and make her points incisively. Speaking 
of the self-satisfied Pharisee she says: 
“He was dressed in his own spiritual self- 
esteem; and it acted like a mackintosh. 
The dew of grace could not get through. 
‘I thank thee, Lord, that I am a good 
churchman, a good patriot, a good neigh- 
bor.’ Along those lines there is abso- 
lutely nothing doing. No communion be- 
tween spirit and spirit. No adherence to 
reality.”’ Elsewhere her language shows a 
keen sympathy for and understanding of 
the everyday difficulties. 

“Tf we desire a simple test of the quality 
of our spiritual life, a consideration of the 
tranquillity, gentleness and strength with 
which we deal with the circumstances of 
our outward life will serve us better than 
anything that is based on the loftiness of 
our religious notions, or the fervor of our 
religious feelings. It is a test that can be 
applied anywhere and at any time. Tran- 
quillity, gentleness and strength, carrying 
us through the changes of weather, the 
ups and downs of the route, the varied 
surface of the road; the inequalities of 
family life, emotional and professional dis- 
appointments, the sudden intervention of 
bad fortune or bad health, the rising and 
falling of our religious temperature.” 

Both these little books come to us from 
great souls who can testify by words be- 
cause they have made their lives a testi- 
mony. The one with the wider appeal, 
which will, I predict, be often quoted by 
most of those who read it, is Miss Under- 
hill’s. For it, as for her earlier books, we 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


Four new members were elected to the 
Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. at 
the Biennial Convention. They will be 
introduced in the Missionary Bulletin and 
we also wish to present them through the 
Leader column. 

Mrs. Mary B. Cline, 120 W. Main St., 
Norwalk, Ohio, is the new financial secre- 
tary. State treasurers will send money to 
Mrs. Cline, who succeeds Mrs. Ada I. 
Treat, known to you as corresponding 
secretary. 4 

Mrs. Charles A. Latham, 17 Pleasant 
Place, Arlington, N. J., is one of the new 
trustees and is to head the departments of 
Social Service and Friendly Messenger. 

Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, 8 Division 
Street, Danbury, Conn., is our new litera- 
ture secretary. Mrs. Hersey also takes over 
Mission Study and Institutes. 

Mrs. James Henderson, 35 Linden St., 
Providence, R. I., is the new national 
secretary of Clara Barton Guilds. Mrs. 
Henderson has been active in Guild work 
for several years and we look forward to a 
growth of this organization under her 
leadership. 

Other Department Chairmen are as fol- 
lows: 

Finance, Mrs. Harry M. Treat, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Candidate, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Mal- 
den, Mass. 

North Carolina, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 

Japan, Mrs. Edward H. Scofield, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Manville, R. I. 

Church Building Lean Fund, Mrs. Vic- 
tor Russell, Rochester, N. Y. 

Membership, Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, 
Boston, Mass. 

In Charge of Office, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. 

ok * 
CONCERNING NORTH CAROLINA 


The discussion relative to the policy of 
the W. N. M. A. in carrying out its pro- 
gram work in North Carolina resulted in 
expressed eagerness on the part of those 
present at the biennial sessions to go for- 
ward with the present program and to in- 
tensify their efforts to secure financial 
support there. Previous to the Chicago 
Convention it had been the privilege of 
several members of the Executive Board 
of the W. N. M. A. to present this ques- 
tion to State Conventions, and never did 
any member report anything but a sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of our 
constituency, especially after the recom- 
mendation was explained. This recom- 
mendation clearly stated that we were not 
giving up the work in North Carolina, but 
that we did feel at a stated time the sup- 
erintendency of the state should be re- 
linquished by us and put into the hands of 


the General Convention. It also carried 
the agreement of the women to give to the 
work in the Old North State the entire 
amount received for it from Mission Circles, 
to be allocated to the work there as the 
Association might direct. 

Speaking of North Carolina, we hdve 
some excellent new literature on the sub- 
ject—“‘Our Highland Heritage,”’ telling of 


the work in the mountains: ‘‘A House Built - 


by Faith,” the story of the attractive and 
well-planned parsonage built at Outlaws 
Bridge, and “North Carolina—By Their 
Activities Ye Shall Judge Them,” a num- 
ber of short articles about each parish. 
These are free—use them. 

* ok 


REGARDING MEMBERSHIP 


The Christian Leader of Oct. 80 makes a 
statement relative to the membership of 
the W. N. M. A. which we believe might 
be misleading, for in the paragraph stating, 


“Of the 2,995 members of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, Massa- 
chusetts has 1,205, Illinois 598, and New 
York 422,’’ one might be led to believe 
that the total membership of the W. N. 
M. A. is but 2,995, whereas our member- 
ship chairman, Mrs. Scofield, made it 
quite plain that this figure represents only 
the membership as reported by seven out 
of twenty-three states. We have not the 
exact figures before us, but more than 5,000 
Bulletins go out to members of the W. N. 
M. A. when each edition is published. 


* * 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The twenty-three recommendations 
passed at the Biennial Convention will be 
printed in the reports which will be sent 
to all state presidents and Mission Circle 
presidents within a few weeks. We feel 
much can be accomplished if every presi- 
dent will make it her duty to bring these 
recommendations before her state and 
circle and discuss them freely. Bring the 
Convention to the women who were not 
able to attend. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINKING ABOUT PEACE 
Stanley Manning 


This series of four topics is designed as 
an introduction to the subject of inter- 
national peace, and what is being done to 
promote and preserve it. It isnot a com- 
plete study. Almost any question in- 
cluded in the suggestions could be profit- 
ably used as the topic for an entire meet- 
ing, or even for a longer discussion. The 
series will be used profitably only if there 
is a real effort made to find authoritative 
answers to the questions asked, to get the 
facts. The information needed for intelli- 
gent discussion is readily available in li- 
braries, and in free and low-cost publica- 
tions of various peace organizations. 

Plans for this series of meetings should 
be made far enough in advance to allow 
time for leaders to secure such materials. 
There is a constant stream of new pam- 
phlets being issued. No published list can 
long be up to date. Any of the Peace or- 
ganizations will be glad to furnish sugges- 
tions of books and pamphlets of later is- 
sue than any here listed. 


First Meeting—The Folly and Futility 
of War 


“As long as war is considered right, it 
will continue. As long as it is considered 
wrong, it will continue. When it is seen to 
be ridiculous, it will cease.’’ (Elbert Hub- 
bard.) 

It is a generally recognized fact that the 
English nation is as free and democratic as 
our own. The same is true of Canada. 
What was accomplished by the Revolu- 
tionary War that the English and Cana- 
dians have not secured without war? 


Could slavery have been ended in the 
United States without civil war? 

“A war to end war.” “To make the 
world safe for democracy.’’ These were 
the slogans used to lead the United States 
into and through the World War. Did 
the World War end war? How safe is de- 
mocracy today compared with 1913? We 
fought the World War to end the threat 
of German militarism. Did the war end it? 
How much better is the threat of French 
or British or Japanese or American mili- 
tarism than German? 

Jesus said, “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” Is that true 
of nations today? 

We sometimes use the phrase “‘civilized 
warfare,’ meaning restraint in confining 
it to the combatant forces, and not striking 
at civilians. Is that possible in the air 
raids that are a necessary part of military 
strategy today? What has happened in 
Spain? What happened to civilians behind - 
the lines during the World War? Archi- 
tectural and other treasures that can never 
be replaced were destroyed in the World 
War and are being destroyed in Spain. 

There have been good things come out 
of war—individual courage and sacrifice, 
and national solidarity. Could they be 
gained without war? Have they been worth 
the price that has been paid? 


Second Meeting—Steps That Have 
Been Taken toward Peace } 

Make a study of the following efforts 
that have been made in the past and in the 
present to promote and maintain peace. 
Assign each topic to a member of the 
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Among Our Churches . 


Massachusetts Letter 


‘THE State Superintendent receives the 

weekly and monthly papers and 
calendars from a considerable number of 
churches, and would appreciate having 
them from all the churches. The logical 
assumption is that whatever appears in a 
local calendar must be authentic. Even 
-a minister, it is possible to conceive, might 
in a verbal report over-emphasize some 
agreeable feature of his work, but in the 
church paper, which is read by those who 
carry on the parish enterprises, produce 
the funds, and know the facts, the reports 
of the affairs and doings of the church are 
of necessity trustworthy. Upon that 
assumption the calendars are faithfully 
scanned. A great many things are gath- 
ered from them which are of value in learn- 
ing the condition of the church which the 
paper represents, but, more than that, 
many ideas, plans, and methods are brought 
to view which may be of real value to 
other churches and groups. 

In that spirit at least, several matters 
of more than local interest are given here. 
In the bulletin of the Melrose church for 
November, for instance, one notes that 
on Sunday morning, Nov. 14, the preacher 
is to be Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, well- 
known Jewish rabbi of Greater Boston. 
In explanation of this, the bulletin says 
“an effort is being made to have four 
outstanding men of importance in the 
religious world speak at various times 
throughout the year.’’ It will be profit- 
able to watch this plan. If this precedent 
is followed, we should look for a Catholic 
priest to be a future speaker, also a repre- 
sentative Christian Science lecturer, an 
advocate of the Oxford Group movement, 
and an orthodox fundamentalist. The 
fundamental idea is most commendable. 
Instead of the Universalist preacher talk- 
ing about these other groups, their beliefs, 
and purposes, why not hear some genuine 
representative of these other faiths and 
teachings? 

By the way, the Melrose News is a splen- 
did church paper. It covers every de- 
partment of the church organization. 

In the calendar of the church in Salem 
we note that an every-member canvass is 
to be made on Sunday, Dec. 5. There is 
nothing novel about an every-member 
canvass. Every aggressive parish will use 
this method for securing the funds for 
carrying on its work. An every-member 
canvass does more than secure money, it 
is a means of measuring the real size and 
strength of an organization. In the notice 
of the canvass in Salem, however, this 
sentence was inserted, ‘‘Our 1938 program 
will naturally be built around the results.” 
That is getting right at the heart of the 
If a church group expects the 
program and the services which will com- 
‘mand large attention, the persons and the 


means must be provided. The whole thing 
is a co-operative enterprise. The church 
through its ministry of helpful word and 
deed must arouse the appreciative re- 
sponse, but that response must be in more 
practical terms than in words alone. 

There is beginning to be a real stir about 
the Universalist church on Buena Vista St. 
in Roxbury. New friends are appearing, 
old friends are reappearing. A troop of 
Boy Scouts has been organized. Excellent 
publicity is given the church services. It 
is being planned that before many weeks a 
largely attended supper and meeting will 
be held for representative groups from the 
surrounding communities, to afford an 
opportunity to many unattached Univer- 
salists to know of the Roxbury church, its 
beauty, its fine music and helpful services, 
and the ease with which those from other 
sections of Greater Boston may reach it. 

While still upon the doings of certain 
local churches, it is most encouraging to 
report that at the initial Sunday service 
in the pastorate of the new minister in 
Chelsea, on Oct. 31, there was a congrega- 
tion of eighty persons. The church in 
Chelsea is ready to start upon a way not 
only forward but upward as well. 

The Leader has repeatedly told of the 
way in which the church in Abington was 
saved a few years ago for an ever bright- 
ening future through the leadership of its 
lay forces. When in the depression it 
seemed impossible to have the paid services 
of a minister, the people of the parish 
continued the entire work of the church. 
Not only were worship services continued, 
old debts were removed, and noticeable 
improvements upon the property were 
made and paid for. A new minister was 
chosen, and the improving conditions keep 
steadily on. The Men’s Club has done 
over the entire vestry the past summer. 
The ceiling is white, the walls ivory, the 
wainscotting brown, the floor gray. Old 
wiring has been pulled out and renewed, 
with new fixtures. This same Men’s Club 
has now turned to the vestibule and audi- 
torium. A musical evening on Oct. 15 
netted $19, as a start upon these additional 
improvements. 

Here, too, is a money item to put by 
the side of the recent announcement that 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., is to be the noonday preacher at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Nov. 16-19. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., called at the Universalist Publish- 
ing House Nov. 1. 

Dr. Coons, the superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was in North Adams, Mass., 


the Second Society of Universalists in 
Boston was about to receive a bequest of 
$2,000. This time it is Southbridge which, 
through its chairman, reports that a gift 
of $3,000 from the estate of Mrs. Ellis 
has been paid to the society. Recently 
there came an inquiry from a real estate 
concern as to the possibility of the sale of 
the Southbridge church property, pre- 
sumably for commercial purposes. The 
Southbridge church folk have no thought 
of giving up their historic church plant 
upon its splendid corner. They are in the 
mood of going ahead to still greater achieve- 
ments. 

When the minister of the Lynn church 
was absent from his pulpit on Oct. 24, 
due to his preaching in Detroit, Mich., 
the home congregation numbered over 
200. The church school on the same day 
had an attendance of 218. Sometimes 
when a preacher leaves his pulpit his 
people take occasion to leave their pews. 
It is different in Lynn. “One curious con- 
dition continues to prevail in the two 
young people’s organizations: boys out- 
number girls three to one.” 

The calendar of the Malden church 
comes out this fall in a fresh, new appear- 
ance. Preparatory to the every-memebr 
canvass, the issue of the calendar for Oct. 
31 gave one whole page to the actual figures 
of the budget for 1937-1988. The total 
of the budget is $14,035. 

In the next Massachusetts Letter, which 
we hope to present very soon, there are a 
lot of exhilarating things to be told about 
the vigorous plans of the Program Com- 
mittee. Some of these plans have been 
already carried through. Recently the 
Convention arranged for four training 
conferences which were held in four dif- 
ferent sections of the state upon the after- 
noon and evening of Sept. 26. Now, in 
conjunction with the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, at the Public 
Meeting on Thursday, Nov. 18, in the 
First Universalist Church in Cambridge, 
the Convention will have half of the day’s 
program, presenting as its speakers the 
treasurer of the Convention, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, and Dr. Flint M. Bissell. A simi- 
lar presentation of the’ Convention’s aims 
and achievements will be offered in the 
spring at the Public Meeting in Fitchburg. 

Leroy W. Coons, 


and Interests 


over the week-end of Nov. 7. He was 
present at the public supper on Saturday 
evening. On Sunday forenoon he was the 
preacher, and on Sunday evening he ad- 
dressed a rally meeting of the Comrades. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
has been spending a few days in Boston. 


Rev. and Mrs. Edward M. Barney of 
Lynn, Mass., on their way home from a 
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tour of the West and the Canadian Rockies, 
arrived in Chicago for a day of the General 
Convention. 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
was the principal speaker at one of the 
sessions of the annual conference of the 
Vermont Church Council recently held at 
Springfield, Vt. He spoke on ‘‘The Use of 
Drama in Religious Education.” 


Rey. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., in his sermon on the Universalist 
General Convention, characterized our 
recent Convention as the ‘‘most Christian 
in spirit of any I have ever attended.” 


Superintendent Roger F. Etz was the 
speaker at the Sunday evening meeting 
of the 143d annual session of the Chan- 
ning Association of Unitarian Churches at 
Norton, Mass., Oct. 31. Dr. Etz spoke on 
“A New Day for Liberals.”’ 


Rev. and Mrs. Carleton M. Fisher of 
Provincetown, Mass., have announced 
the birth of a son, Peter Roy, on Sept. 25. 


Kansas 

Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, 
pastor. The church opened with a larger 
congregation each Sunday in September 
than on any corresponding date of the 
present pastorate. The minister this year 
is conducting psychology classes for adults 
in two communities under the auspices of 
the high school, and has been made dean 
of Institutes in Psychology for the state. 
The present pastorate has now exceeded 
the length of any other, save one, in forty 
years of the church’s history. The treas- 
urer’s report for the fiscal year ending Oct. 
1 showed all bills paid. 


Maine 


Brunswick.—Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting the 
parish accepted a tentative budget sub- 
mitted by the board of management which 
anticipates an increase of $500 for the 
coming year over the past year. The in- 
crease is expected from increased pledges 
in the groups within the church, additional 
activities, increased pledges among in- 
dividuals, and the resumed income, in part, 
on some of the investments held by the 
church. Reports were given by Glenn R. 
McIntire, as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, showing increased attend- 
ance together with an improved financial 
condition; by Adrian Mather, president 
of the Youth Group, who told of the well- 
rounded activities of the group; by the 
pastor, for the Coverdale Bible Class, an 
adult study group in the church; by Miss 
Helen L. Varney, president of the Mission 
Circle; by Miss Marion Downing, presi- 
dent of the Macrina Society, which has 
increased its pledge over the past year, and 
by the pastor. Mr. Christian reviewed 
the progress made by the church recently, 
and outlined some of the plans which the 
trustees have in mind for the coming year. 
The Associates were reported adequately, 


although their president, G. Ernest Syl- 
vester, was unable to attend. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Raymond 
Soule, moderator; Danforth McFadden, 
clerk; Lawrence W. Pennell, treasurer pro 
tem; Murton Brackett, trustee for two 
years; Miss Edna Mitchell and Frank 
Cummings, trustees for three years; 
Lawrence W. Pennell, Clyde T. Congdon, 
and Miss Helen L. Varney, trustee of 
permanent funds; deacon, E. Randelph 
Comee. Glenn R. McIntire served as mod- 
erator for the meeting, which was opened 
by Danforth McFadden, clerk and chair: 
man of the board of management. The 
tentative budget was presented in detail 
by the chairman of the board. The pastor 
told the parish of work done in renovating 
the Longfellow Room, which is also the 
study of the church; of work done and 
planned by the Associates and by children 
of the Sunday school, the Macrina Society, 
and individuals for beautifying the build- 
ing; and suggested as two goals for the 
coming year a campaign for increase of 
church attendance and a program of re- 
pairing and beautifying the building and 
grounds. In the statistical portion of his 
report, he presented the following: parish 
calls, 295; average attendance at Sunday 
worship in the past church year, 42.6; new 
members received into the church, 11; 
baptisms, 14; weddings performed, 4; 
funeral services officiated at, 20; total 
resident members, 105; total families in 
the parish, 140. A simple memorial ser- 
vice was held in memory of those in the 
parish who died during the past year. 
The annual meeting was preceded by a 
parish supper in charge of Mrs. Lena Cof- 
fin, assisted by Mrs. Una Campbell, 
Mrs. Ida Miller, Mrs. Ina Bean, Mrs. 
Everett Haley, and Mrs. Anna Snow. In 
charge of the dining-room were Mrs. 
Clarence Colby, chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Sylvester, Mrs. Alfred Orr, the 
Misses Marjorie Thomas, Edna and Ar- 
leen Mitchell. 


Massachusetts 
Everett.—Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D. D., pastor. All Souls Sunday was ob- 


served with a special service centered 
around the subject of prayer, with a series 
of readings and music leading up to the 
communion, the sermon being omitted. 
The theme was ‘‘Prayer in the Daily Life.” 
Four members were received into the 
church and two children christened. 
Worcester, First—Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, interim pastor. Church attendance 
for the past six Sundays, in response to the 
Fall Loyalty Crusade, has been as fol- 
lows: Sept. 19, 111; Sept. 26, 142; Oct. 3, 
189; Oct. 10, 241; Oct. 17, 181; Oct. 24, 252. 
The annual Harvest Home service will be 
held on Nov. 21. Baskets of groceries will 
be distributed after the service. 
Chelsea.—E. Hartwell Daley, pastor. 
Each Friday evening a bean supper is be- 
ing held and the attendance has steadily 
increased. The young people have already 


held one social in the form of a Hallowe’en 
Party. On Sunday, Oct. 31, the new pas- 
tor began his work. The morning service 
was well attended, and Mr. Daley preached 
on the topic: ‘‘Let’s Look at the Church.” 
The choir, under the direction of Maurice 
Minard, is increasing in numbers and in 
efficiency. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor, Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. On Fri- 
day afternoon, Oct. 29, the ladies of the 
church held the first meeting of the Fort- 
nightly Club, which is affiliated with the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. Albert Ledoux gave a 
talk on ‘Tendencies in Modern American 
Literature.’ About thirty ladies were 
present and after the talk tea was served 
by the committee. On Sunday night, Oct. 
31, about seventy people heard Charles 
Wells of Columbia University give an 
interesting lecture on ‘The Current 
Theater in New York.” On Nov. 14, 
Charles D. Hurrey, General Secretary of 
the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students, will speak on 
“America’s Impact upon the World.” 
On Tuesday, Nov. 2, the first of a series of 
afternoon teas and discussions was held for 
foreign students studying in New York. 
A fine group of students representing some 
ten nations gathered in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Priestley. The motto of 
the group is: “Building Friendships for 
Peace.” 

Cooperstown.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Willard C. Fowler, 
lifelong Universalists and for more than 
fifty years faithful workers and loyal sup- 
porters of the church, celebrated their 
golden wedding on Tuesday, Oct. 5. They 
were married in the house in which they 
now reside. They had invited a group of 
friends in addition to their immediate 
family to a wedding dinner. Among those 
present were some who had witnessed the 
wedding fifty years ago. The home had 
been arranged for an evening together of 
the party attending the dinner, but the 
church people enticed them to the parson- 
age, which was entirely dark as they ap- 
proached but filled with sixty guests, who 
gave them a great surprise. Refreshments 
were served and the happy couple were 
presented with a basket of beautiful chry- 
santhemums. The forty-ninth wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Wal- 
rath occurred on Oct. 16. They, too, have 
been lifelong members and workers in the 
church. A wedding anniversary dinner 
was served to the immediate family, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kramer were guests. July 1, 
1938, marked the payment of all bills up 
to date. An old burial ground which had 
been in the possession of the church society 
for over a hundred years, but which had 
fallen into disuse, was finally cleared, the 
law complied with as it pertains to the 
removal of bodies interred, a court order 
secured, and the property sold. A sufficient 
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sum was paid in cash to clear all indebt- 
edness of the church and $1,400 remains 
on interest. The Fly Creek Universalist 
church, two and one-half miles from Coop- 
erstown, has disposed of its property and 
by vote of the society has joined with the 
Cooperstown church. A service of recog- 
nition was held on All Souls Sunday. Con- 
tracts have been let to repair the exterior 
wood-work of the Cooperstown church 
and to give it a new coat of paint, as well 
as to replace the old wooden steps with 
stone. Mr. Kramer has again been ap- 
pointed by the Universalist State Conven- 
tion as superintendent of Universalist 
churches of the Otsego Association. This 
year, 1937, marks the fifth year of Mr. 
Kramer’s second pastorate in Coopers- 
town, his first pastorate having been from 
1916 to 1924. The intervening nine 
years were spent in the pastorate of the 
Universalist church of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Ruth Kramer, youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kramer, was married, Sept. 
18, 1937, by Dr. Marion D. Shutter, in 
Minneapolis, to Mr. John M. Barker. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION 


Membership 


All who join the Institute of World Af- 
fairs Association before January 1, 1938, 
will be considered as charter members. 
Each charter member will have the right 
to suggest temporary officers to serve until 
August 20, 1938 (end of the fourth session), 
including a secretary, treasurer, and three 
to five members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. A committee nominated by the Dean 
of the I. W. A. will go over these ballots 
and be guided as much as possible by them 
in making the selection for the temporary 
officers. Eligib!e to vote are all members 
of the first, second or third sessions of the 
Institute, and all who have contributed to 
the support of the Institute up to this time. 
Members of the third session ipso facto 
are members of the I. W. A. until August 
13, 1938, without payment of additional 
fees. Members of the first or second ses- 
sions only should pay dues for the year 
1937-1938. 

As all those enrolled in the I. W. A. 
may properly be considered ‘“‘sustaining 
members”’ of the Institute, the classifica- 
tions of membership will be as follows 
until settled otherwise: Life Membership 
$25.00 in one payment (ministers $15.00). 
Contributing Membership $5.00. Active 
Membership $2.00 (ministers $1.00). As- 
sociate Membership $1.00. 

Organizations are eligible to any of these 
except Life Membership. Life members 
pay no registration fees at the I. W. A. 
sessions. Contributing and active members 
pay no registration fees for one year after 
their dues are received by the treasurer. 
(Acting treasurer, Arthur I. Andrews, 68 
Gray Street, Arlington, Mass.) All mem- 
bers will receive notices of meetings and a 


limited number of I. W. A. annual pub- 
lications. 

The first life member of the Institute of 
World Affairs Association was Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer of New Haven, Conn. 
The first sustaining member was an anony- 
mous contributor, a lady of Portland, 
Maine, whose name we are trying to have 
released. Both of the above persons con- 
tributed in 19386. In 1937 the following 
became active sustaining members: Allen 
H. Lester, Washington, D. C.; Miss Marion 
L. Gardiner, No. Providence, R. I.; Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The following were enrolled as associate 
members: Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, 
N. H.; Mrs. Homer N. Bradway, Monson, 
Mass. 

None of the above were able to be pres- 
ent at the third session, but they all desire 
to assure a proper program for 1988. Active 
members are entitled to attend the 1938 


session without registration fees. Likewise | 


enrolled as active members but present at 
the third session were: Mrs. Peter B. Wiley, 
Malden, Mass.; Mrs. Rena Cushing 
Wright, West Roxbury, Mass. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF DR. FEENER 
AT DANVERS 


On Nov. 3 Dr. Carleton LeRoy Feener 
was installed as minister of the Commu- 
nity Church of Danvers, Mass. 

In June the church committee unani- 
mously elected him for their minister. 
His education is extensive and includes 
Acadia University, Harvard University, 
and Gordon College, at which school he 
did advance work in psychiatry. He also 
studied at Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary, and holds three degrees, one of 
which is a doctor’s degree. He has written 
a book, “‘The Function of Psychiatry in the 
Christian Ministry,” and has done sociolog- 
ical research work. 

On Sept. 12 he preached his first sermon 
at the Community Church in Danvers. 

The order of service began with an organ 
prelude, “Lovely Appear over the Moun- 
tains” from ‘‘The Redemption,” by Gounod, 
and was followed by a hymn with the 
invocation given by Rev. William Nichols. 
This was followed by a scripture reading 
by Rev. Stanley Spear. Kimball Dacy, 
baritone, then sang “How Beautiful upon 
the Mountains,” by Harker. Rev. Har- 
ry Grimes, pastor of the Congregational 
church, Newburyport, offered an installa- 
tion prayer. 

The act of installation then took place, 
with Rev. Everett Baker, of the American 
Unitarian Association, and William J. 
Cann, chairman of the standing committee, 
officiating. 

Rev. Tracy Pullman of the Universalist 
church, Salem, gave the charge to the 
parish. 

Greetings from the ministers of Danvers 
were given by Rev. Arthur Wright, presi- 
dent of the Danvers Ministers’ Association. 


A solo, “Open the Gates of the Temple,’ 
was then sung. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of the First 
Unitarian Church, Cambridge, preached 
the sermon of the evening, and the newly 
elected minister offered the benediction. 


* * 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 1466) 
union at least two or three weeks in ad- 
vance, and have brief reports prepared on 
each topic. Then discuss their relative 
value and what needs to be done today to 
make peace effective. 

The Truce of God—See Encyclopedia 
articles and histories of medieval Europe. 

The Treaty of Ghent, 1814—providing 
for an unarmed boundary line between 
the United States and Canada. What 
would happen if other international boun- 
dary lines were unarmed and undefended? 
Why has it been fairly easy to maintain 
peace between these two great North 
American nations? 

General Arbitration Treaties—See John 
Bassett Moore’s ‘‘History of International 
Arbitration.” 

Pan-American Union. 

The Pact of Paris (Kellogg-Briand Pact) 
—Under this treaty the nations have given 
their word of honor not to resort to war. 
The United States is now spending approxi- 
mately one billion dollars a year to pre- 
pare for what it has promised never to do. 

The Good Neighbor Policy—Use the in- 
dexes to current magazine articles. 

American Neutrality Legislation—See 
current magazine indexes. 

(To be continued.) 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity will meet on Nov. 19 
at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., 
promptly at eleven a.m. Dr. Roger Etz 
will be the speaker. His subject ‘‘Facing 
New Frontiers.”’ 

B.B. Wiley, Secretary. 


* * 
CORRECTIGN 
In my report of the great joint Protes- 

tant Conventions in New Haven (Leader, 
Oct. 30) I failed to mention the Congre- 
gationalists among the co-operating de- 
nominations. Will the Leader kindly give 
this correction space, that I may make 
whatever atonement is possible at this 
date? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


There will be no Ministers’ Meeting 
at 16 Beacon St., Nov. 15. Norman 
Thomas will speak in Crane Chapel at 
Tufts College at eleven a. m. on that date, 
and there is also an interdenominationa! 
ministers’ meeting. 
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Notices 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Nov. 14—Communion Service, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 28—Rev. R. G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
te hs 

Dec. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 


York City. 
Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Ne Ys 


Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 


City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
INDY. : 

March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
NEY: 

sox 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Nov. 16-19: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., The 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 23-24 and 26: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 25, 11 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dec. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
Amvrican Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 


Society, West Newton. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted Rev. Trueman J. Menadue on transfer 
from New York. 

Accepted Rev. Emerson H. Lalone on transfer from 
New York. 

Renewed lay license for three years of Miss Harriet 
G. Yates and Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

Granted letter of license for one year to O. Herbert 
McKenney. 

Granted dual fellowship to Rev. Thomas A: Sinclair. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Rev. E. V. Stevens 
on Oct. 12. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
October 26, 1937. 
* x 


PUBLIC MEETNG—W. U. M. S. 


“After the Convention—What?” will be the subject 
of the Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts at First Church, Cambridge, Nov. 18. 

Morning session, 10.30, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, state 
president, presiding. Organ prelude, Arthur J. Marsh. 
Praise service, Mrs. Edward F. Pleschinger. Greet- 
ing, Mrs. Otto S. Raspe. Response, Mrs. Frederick W. 


Pfaff. “Why?” Mrs. Harold I. Merrill. Hymn. 
“Facirg New Frontiers,” A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Afterrocn session, 1.45. Organ prelude. Hymn. 


Prayer, Rev. Otto S. Raspe. Roll Call of Churcher. 
Offertory. “A New Challenge,” Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 
Trumrfet solo, Joseph Freni. “You and I and the 
Church,” Dr. Flint M. Bissell. Benediction. 
Luncheon served at 12.30. Tickets 50 cents. Reser- 


vations must be made by Nov. 15, of Mr. Charles T. 
Choate, 7 1-2 Center St., Cambridge. Telephone 
Tro 3709. Take Subway cars at Park Street to Central 
Square, Cambridge. (One block to City Hall.) 
as Fae 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


A meeting of the Sabbath School Union will be held 
Nov. 17, at the Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
St. 7.15: directors’ meeting. 7.45: Greetings, Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the Publishing 
House. 8.00: “Making Friends with Books,’ Miss 
Bessie Doherty, Boston Publie Library. ? 

* * 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 47th annual Convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 26, 27 and 28, 1937, for the purpose of 
transacting the business of the organization, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the followins Amendment to 
Article II, Section 1, of the constitution, which was 
tabled last year but shall be voted on this year. 

“This organization shall hold biennial conventions 
instead of annual meetings, with regional conferences 
in non-convention years at such time and place as may 
be designated by the Board of Directors.” 

Welthy M. Chase, Secretary. 
pee 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Edward Archer Day to Minne- 
sota. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Abbie E. Hunneman 


Mrs. Abbie E., widow of Henry C. Hunneman> 
died Oct. 19, in her ninety-second year, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Frank E. Sanborn, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, after an illness of several months, of 
angina pectoris. 

She was born and spent most of her life in Boston, 
living in one house in Roxbury over sixty years. 
Because of declining strength and failing eyesight, 
she had made her home for about six years with her 
daughter. But until the last two years she had come 
east each summer for a long stay at “Gordon Rest,” 
the King’s Daughters Home in Hanson, which, next 
to home and church, was the dearest place on earth 
to her. 

She was one of the original members of Grove Hall 
Universalist Church, and at the time of her death 
its oldest member. As true a Christian as ever 
lived, her faith in God, her belief in Universalism 
and her devotion to her church were absolute. Fu- 
neral services were at Grove Hall Church Saturday, 
Oct. 23, Dr. Bissell presiding. Following cremation 
her ashes were interred beside those of her husband 
in Forest Hills Cemetery. 


Harold Kerr Butler 


Harold Kerr Butler, fifty-nine, son of the late Wil- 
liam F. and Anna Kerr Butler, was instantly killed 
at four o’clock Saturday afternoon, Oct. 9, when his 
ear was struck by the northbound C. and O. passenger 
train as he was enroute to Gallipolis, Ohio, from his 
home in Vinton, Ohio. Mr. Butler leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Vennie Matthews Butler, a son, Dr. John Wil- 
liam Butler of Wellston, and two sisters, Mrs. Maggie 
Hamilton, wife of Dr. Ed Hamilton of Columbus, and 
Mrs. Nelle Feltman, wife of Dr. W. C. Feltman, who 
resides in Vinton. 

Mr. Butler was a leading and successful funeral 
Cirector, president of the Vinton bank, member of the 
village council and the local Masonic lodge. He took 
an active part in all community affairs, was treasurer 
of the Baptist church and Sunday school and active 
in all the church undertakings. He was generous in 
aiding those in need and at the time of his death was 
making a trip in behalf of a party needing help. He was 
devoted to his family, friends and neighbors, and will 
be sadly missed in the community where he has spent 
h‘s entire life. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
12, in the Vinton Baptist church, conducted by Rev. 
Georre Sagen of Gallipolis. 

He was bound by marriage and by ties of friendly, 
helpful interest to our Universalist churches and to 
many of our Universalist people in Oh‘o, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transiente 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LYMAN WARD. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - 
Formerly of Boston 


Malden, Mass. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bronfield St., Boston 


Buy your Christmezs Books 
from your Publishing House 
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Announcing... 


A New Series of 


cAbsentee Cards 


for Church Schools 


Young People 


Artistically Designed 


Illustrations in Color 


cA (ard for Every Age 


$1.25 per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 


The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B. S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. R 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


It is said that historians again are try- 
ing to determine which is the oldest 
joke in existence. Among those deserving 
special mention we might note the fol- 
lowing: “I believe the office should seek 
the man, and not man the office.” ‘‘Elect 
me and I’J] reduce your taxes.’’ Another 
which is yet in its prime, but which shows 
promise of living to a ripe old age, is: “I 
wasn’t going more than thirty miles an 
hour when the accident happened.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A high school girl, seated next to a 
famous astronomer at a dinner party, 
struck up a conversation with him by 
asking, ‘‘What do you do in life?”’ 

He replied, ‘‘I study astronomy.” 

“Dear me,”’ said the girl. “TI finished as- 
tronomy last year.’’—Boston Traveler. 

ok * 

Motorists are frequently warned against 
picking up ‘“‘thumbers;”’ but the latter 
have need to be cautious also. Two 
youths, fleeing from the law in Henry 
County, Tennessee, the other day, 
“thumbed” a ride from the sheriff of that 
county.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

x ox 

“Thursday I lost a gold watch which I 
valued very highly. Immediately I in- 
serted an ad in your lost-and-found col- 
umn and waited. Yesterday I went home 
and found the watch in the pocket of 
another suit. God bless your paper.’’— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

ee 

Archbishop Edward Mooney deserves 
the thanks of all lovers of peace and quiet. 
Owing to his splendid work, Father 
Coughlin is to be silent for twenty-six 
weeks over a nation-wide network.— 
Howard Brubaker in The New Yorker. 

* * 


“The process of thinking draws the 
blood from the feet to the head,’ an edu- 
ecator informs us. This explains, per- 
haps, why, in so many cases, if you think 
twice about a proposition, you get cold 
feet.—E xchange. 

* * 

British cinemas are visited by some- 
thing like 30,000,000 people every week. 
And most of them file past us at the most 
thrilling moment of the film.—Punch 
(London). 

* * 

“IT want to buy a toy train for my little 
boy.” 

“Next floor, please, sir. Men’s Hob- 
bies!”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

We're not so sure Il Duce, through his 
son, can learn much from Hollywood. 
Most everything he does now is super- 
colossal—Omaha World- Herald. 

ok ca 

It might be worse. Suppose red agita- 
tors got bosses dissatisfied and persuaded 
them to quit.—Akron Beacon Journal. 
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